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The Wholesome School and Character 
Education’ 


EpnA DEAN BAKER 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College, Evanston, Illinois 


In the field of 
character education - 
there is much con- 
fusion and contro- 


N this article 
I the attempt 

is, merely, to 
apply to school 
environment and 
procedure what 
seems to be le- 
gitimate infer- 
ence from such 
studies and in- 
vestigations as 


ministrators wit h have been made 
some _ illuminating in this field with 
facts. the plea that you 


accept the sug- 

gestions as pro- 
vocative of further experimentation and 
testing. 

It is very difficult to define character 
and we have no satisfactory measures or 
estimates of character as a whole at the 
present time such as in tests for determin- 
ing mental ability. When we attempt to 
define it we are apt to begin to inventory 
its various aspects. We say we want our 
children to be truthful, honest, brave, 





*Address given before International Kindergarten 
Union, Rochester, New York, April, 1929. 


clean, dependable, decent, codperative, 
generous, and the like. When we have 
finished our inventory of old fashioned 
virtues we have described that which char- 
acter means to us. We are apt to think of 
it as a static thing—something with which 
we can safely endow the child for all 
time. We are prone to try to secure it 
by preaching truthfulness or dependabil- 
ity as the case may be and by attempting 
coercion as a speedy method, 

Whatever else character is or is not, we 
are assured that it is not a static thing, 
that it is changing, growing, adjusting. 
We cannot endow our children with it for 
all time either by heredity or by preach- 
ing. It is an achievement of the individ- 
ual himself, representing growth within 
although we ought to add that it is an 
achievement, we think, with inheritance. 
To what extent inheritance plays a part 
we do not know. There is no conclusive 
evidence at this point at the present time 
although there have been a few studies in 
this field. 

Honesty or dependability or courage in- 
volves habits of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing. We can apply the word honest to 
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certain specific conduct of the child but 
we cannot be sure that the child is going 
to act honestly in every situation that he 
may have to meet. That will depend upon 
a number of factors: upon the character 
of each new situation, upon whether the 
child is. able to recognize the correct re- 
sponse in the new situation, upon whether 
he has sufficient drive or motivation in 
the way of drives, likes, feeling sets in 
the direction of the honest response to 
carry him over temptations in another 
direction, upon whether he has the tech- 
niques of acting correctly in this new 
situation. We are sure that knowledge 
based on experience or gleaned from ex- 
perience in a wide variety of situations is 
very necessary, that desires, attitudes, 
ideals are even more essential. We agree 
with Henry Adler when he says in writ- 
ing on ‘‘Goodness’’ that we have over- 
emphasized intellectual understanding and 
have quite underestimated the drives sup- 
plied by the right emotional training. 


THE EFFECT OF SATISFACTION AND 
DISSATISFACTION 


It is of paramount importance that 
every time the child meets a situation 
which tempts him to get around some- 
body by an untruth, he should get a 
strong feeling of satisfaction if he tells 
the truth and an equally strong feeling of 
dissatisfaction if he tells an untruth. A 
clever ten-year-old boy illustrated the 
point here very well when he said upon 
being told the George Washington cherry 
tree anecdote, ‘‘It is no trouble telling 
the truth when you have that kind of a 
father.’’ We are not attempting to min- 
imize the value of information but scien- 
tifie investigation and common observation 
both tell us that to know what is the right 
thing to do in a given situation is not 
tantamount by any means to doing it. We 
have a saying that an educated rogue is 
the most dangerous of all rogues. Knowl- 
edge may or may not carry over into 
right action dependent upon the degree 
of inertia to be overcome, the feeling set 
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in the right direction, and the actual dif- 
ficulties involved in the act itself, and 
other factors. We cannot continue to feel 
safe therefore when we have given a 
course in morals and manners or even 
when we know that the child through 
actual experience in a similar situation 
has the information as to the right re- 
sponse. 

The preaching that we relied on in the 
past and resort to often unconsciously 
now, although it may be entirely under- 
stood by the child as far as the language 
selected, is not sufficient to make him 
really understand unless he has had a 
specific experience of his own. Such 
preaching or talking is not only useless 
but often actually unwholesome in de- 
veloping sets against the conduct recom- 
mended. The little boy whose mother 
had for some time been lecturing him 
upon the kindness of Jesus, interrupted 
her in a tone of boredom and antipathy, 


‘Oh yes, I know, Mummie, but please tell 


me about the bears, now.’’ 

After the child has had a variety of 
experiences with truthfulness or respon- 
sibility in concrete situations where his 
response has been truthful or responsible, 
he will have a basis for understanding 
the ethical story that he did not have 
before. The greater variety of situations 
thus presented and experienced through 
dramatization, may be some assistance in 
identifying new situations which he ae- 
tually meets and fitting to them the cor- 
rect response. There are many records of 
observations which indicate that the child 
is often so helped in identifying the cor- 
rect response. 

For instance a group of second grade 
children had witnessed the dramatization 
of a story where the hero displayed kind- 
ness to an enemy. Later two children in 
the room had a quarrel and one of them 
knocked from the table a box of crayons 
belonging to the other child. A little later 
that child retaliated by knocking off the 
box of the first child. A third child im- 


mediately said, ‘‘Why did you do that? 
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You had a good chance to do as Moe did.”’ 
The help which the individual child se- 
eures through the story is so uncertain, 
however, that we cannot count that in any 
individual case there will be any direct 
effect. Therefore to rely largely upon a 
program of Bible or other stories to ac- 
ecomplish character education is to court 
failure. 

Of course the story, especially the hero 
story with older children, often has con- 
siderable influence in developing an atti- 
tude for or against certain conduct and 
such attitudes often function as a 
part of the total emotional drive in an 
individual case. A boy of ten had heard 
a brief version of Tolstoy’s story ‘‘Where 
love is, God is’’. One day he came to 
school very much excited. He had moved 
into a new neighborhood. He told of the 
conduct of a gang of boys there. He said, 
‘‘The boys were very bad boys although 
I didn’t know it when I went out with 
them. They picked flowers from other 
people’s gardens. They pulled up some 
bushes and broke a window. They even 
opened a hydrant. I tried to stop them 
but they wouldn’t listen to me. Then I 
thought about Martin and I didn’t report 
them to the police. I went home and told 
my Dad and we are going to help them!’’ 
Martin was identified as the old shoemaker 
who was responsible in this case for de- 
veloping an attitude that proved most ef- 
fective in guiding conduct. 


AVOIDING BAD HABITS 


Another popular fallacy which recent 
study and investigation has exploded is 
the one that character can be coerced. 
‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’’ has 
been handed down by generations of 
grandparents and parents,—the idea that 
the child could be forced into truthfulness, 
honesty, or generosity. What that method 
of treatment often did accomplish was to 
force the child into deceitfulness in speci- 
fie situations or into open rebellion de- 
pending upon his individual make-up. 
Where he learned to conform, it was un- 


intelligent conformity that did not event- 
uate in reliable self direction and self- 
control when the child had to meet new 
situations without his dictator. 

On the other hand it is equally true that 
children cannot be left like Topsy to de- 
velop character unaided. A theory that is 
more or less popular at the present time 
is that we should permit the child to fol- 
low his ‘‘inner urge,’’ whatever that may 
be. This theory fails to see the very care- 
ful technical job involved in providing the 
situations for character education, in de- 
veloping the emotional drives motivating 
desirable responses, and in building the 
techniques or skills connected with these 
responses. We must foresee that which is 
socially desirable as well as individually 
safe in conduct for the child and provide 
the necessary experiences when develop- 
ing habits and attitudes. 

The Studies in Deceit by Hartshorne 
and May indicate clearly that defective 
discipline, either too stern or too lax, tells 
detrimentally in the characters of the chil- 
dren. John, who is a badly spoiled young- 
ster of five, said the other night at the 
dinner table when his mild father spoke 
in gentle reproof, ‘‘Mother, if Dad speaks 
to me like that again, I think I shall ig- 
nore him.’’ John is developing self-diree- 
tion without proper consideration of others 
and he is sure to make trouble for himself 
and others until he get the proper social 
adjustments. 


THE SCHOOL’S OPPORTUNITY 


The wholesome school in relation to 
character education will need first of all 
to have a clear understanding of all that 
science in education has indicated with 
reference to what is involved in character 
education. Restating some of the points 
which have already been developed: It 
should provide a curriculum of activities 
definitely studied for their character de- 
veloping possibilities. It should see that, 
as the individual child participates in these 
activities, he secures the knowledge which 
will enable him to make the right choices 
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in specific reactions to specific situations, 
that he feels satisfaction when he makes the 
desirable reactions and dissatisfaction when 
he makes the undesirable reactions, that he 
is helped in developing the most econom- 
ical techniques in specific responses. 

For instance we consider it socially de- 
sirable that children shall feel sympathy 
for those who lack necessary material pos- 
sessions, that they shall be willing to sup- 
ply these necessities by giving money, 
making articles or sharing some of their 
own, that they shall have the actual ex- 
perience of supplying such needs. There- 
fore we will introduce into the curriculum 
activities in giving such as the Toy Shop 
where toys are made for Christmas gifts 
to other children, the Thanksgiving dona- 
tion for a Children’s Home, the flower 
festival for a children’s hospital, letting 
the specific activity connect with filling a 
specific need which the children themselves 
sense through observation or the story, 
seeing to it that every individual child has 
a part in the activity, that he understands 
and appreciates his part, that he gets the 
necessary knowledge and skills to do his 
part, however small, successfully, that he 
gains satisfaction from his giving, through 
the happiness of those who receive, 
through the approval of others, through 
joy in personal achievement. 

The wholesome school will also continu- 
ously reorganize its curriculum to include 
new activities with socially desirable con- 
tent and new opportunities for develop- 
ing socially desirable attitudes and habits. 
The automobile has involved the social 
order in new traffic problems which de- 
mand for their solution certain socially 
desirable attitudes and habits. Children 
are intimately involved now and in the 
future in these problems. Some schools 
have therefore introduced activities in 
transportation designed to confront chil- 
dren with the solution of these problems 
and to help them in securing the knowl- 
edge, the needed attitudes and ideals and 
as many of the habits as possible, for the 
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safe and effective use of the automobile in 
transportation. 

The schools should also provide the type 
of discipline which enables the children to 
have a real part in problem-solving in the 
field of behavior so that they may develop 
their own rules, standards, and as they 
grow older—ethical codes. The studies to 
which we have referred indicate that the 
child’s conduct, his ideals and attitudes 
are influenced, to a decided though un- 
measured extent, by his playmates and 
friends; and that his conduct in school 
and his attitude toward school are to a 
great extent dependent on the general 
morale of the school and even of the class 
group to which he belongs. The class often 
carries its code from grade to grade, not 
greatly influenced by a change in teacher 
or room environment. Letting the children 
participate in the government as tried out 
in numerous situations develops emotional 
drives in the direction of sustaining rather 
than breaking rules and regulations, and 
transforms the whole attitude toward ,the 
school. It is possible as early as the 
nursery school to allow the child oppor- 
tunities to choose and to abide by the con- 
sequences of his choices. Kindergarten 
children make, with teacher guidance, the 
rules under which they live. Primary 
children increase in ability to be respon- 
sible in the halls, on the playgrounds and 
in the streets as well as in their school 
rooms. 


The relations of the teacher and prin- 
cipal of the school to the child are also 
very important. There should be an elim- 
ination of fear and antagonism and the 
development of a friendly, cooperative at- 
titude. Persistant fear or fears not only 
produce serious physical effects but retard 
learning and in the field of character ed- 
ucation promote deceit. -A rational dis- 
cipline eliminating fear of the wrath of 
parent or teacher and terror of arbitrary 
punishment should be a minimum essen- 
tial of a wholesome school. ‘‘It would 
seem,’’ says one writer, ‘‘that the crim- 
inal court: which does not require the pris- 
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oner to testify against himself is more con- 
siderate of human frailty than the parent 
or teacher of the child.”’ 

In handling the case of an individual 
child who persistently is a behavior prob- 
lem the most careful study of all his reac- 
tions and the making of a complete case 
record should be procedure of the whole- 
some school. All conditions internal and 
external should be inventoried to find the 
eause for the difficulty. If there is a 
radical need unmet at any point it may ef- 
fect the success of all education including 
character education. 


COORDINATED EFFORT IN CHILD STUDY 


In one school with which we are ac- 
quainted provision is made for the filing 
of an original enrollment for each child 
made out by the parents when the child 
enters the school and covering questions 
on the physical environment, the interests 
of the child, the family relationships and 
background, social contacts and experi- 
ences, nature experiences, aesthetic experi- 
ences and needs. To this preliminary in- 
formation is added the record of a com- 
plete physical examination by the school 
physician (and a health history filled out 
by the mother), psychological tests given 
at entrance and at intervals during the 
year, the teachers’ bi-annual reports to 
the parents and the parents’ reports to the 
school. These reports include information 
on the physical and emotional status of the 
child, social adjustment, capacities, atti- 
tudes and interest. Such a continuous 
study of each child is of the greatest as- 
sistance in reaching every objective in his 
education and is invaluable in developing 
character. 

To quote from the section on social ad- 
justment in the report of the first grade 
teacher for Margaret, age six years and 
five months,—‘‘ Margaret has become bet- 
ter acquainted in the group this term and 
she has made friendship with several of 
the little girls. She accepts responsibilities 
willingly and is always eager to carry her 
part of the load. She is happier in group 


work and now shows no timidity about 
joining a large group nor does she show 
any great desire to work or play alone. 
We have found Margaret unselfish in shar- 
ing her possessions with others.’’ The 
mother’s comment under the same section 
in the parents’ report is illuminating,— 
‘‘T have noticed the greatest change in 
Margaret’s attitude toward other children. 
She has always loved companionship 
though she is so quiet that this might not 
always be recognized. Last year she used 
to come home and tell me all the things 
of interest that she had noticed in the 
other children, but seemed always to think 
of herself as a rather awestruck onlooker. 
When she and Virginia became friends she 
liked to go to school better and seemed 
less shy. However, this year though she 
may appear shy to others, I have noticed 
a great difference when I have visited 
school at various times. Now she seems to 
feel that she really ‘‘belongs’’ and that 
she is at home with all the other children. 
When Virginia left school I was afraid 
that she might be very unhappy, but while 
they miss each other, I have been very en- 
couraged to notice that Margaret seems 
to feel that she has several other good 
friends and has showed no signs of being 
lonely. She has a very loving nature and 
is so pleased when other children seem to 
like her. In her group of friends at home 
she is always the balance wheel and peace- 
maker. I feel that kindergarten and first 
grade have helped her in companionship 
more than anyone can ever realize and her 
whole life will probably be much richer on 
account of the start in the right direc- 
tion.”’ 

A single act is never an index, our 
studies show us, of a child’s character and 
hasty judgment may be very unfair to the 
parents and to the child himself. Con- 
fidence in the individual, intelligent help, 
and a harmonious, happy atmosphere are 
as fundamental in character education as 
they were before science began its attack 
on this knotty problem. 


For References on Character Education see page 83. 
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Philosophy of Unification in Childhood 
Education 


HE vastness of the American educational enterprise attracts both admira- 

tion and criticism from many quarters. The visiting foreigner is astounded 

at our splendid buildings and equipment, while a college president expresses 
fear that we shall lose higher values if we continue to develop in this direction. 
Progressives and conservatives wage frequent battles at our great educational meet- 
ings as well as in our college classrooms. The simple personal contact of our be- 
loved President with an underprivileged child gives added impetus to a great move- 
ment already startling in its advances. The Governor of a sovereign state calls a 
meeting to see what can be done to do away finally with the outgrown but senti- 
mentalized “little red schoolhouse”. Many problems are awaiting constructive ef- 
fort from within our own ranks. From among these let us select one for discussion. 

What possibilities are there for greater efficiency and economy in meeting 
young children’s needs through a modification of our present type of school or- 
ganization? 

First, we shall be able to reach a much larger number of children. 

Compulsory education is just beginning to reach into the primary field; per- 
missive legislation represents the condition in many states in regard to establishing 
kindergartens; the possibility of reaching the nursery age child through the school 
is so new that few superintendents have given thought to the question. Contacts 
could be established between the school and the home to include registration and 
follow-up work with every child from the age of one year, two years, three years, 
or whatever age seems desirable; mandatory legislation might be developed. 

SECOND, we shall be able to begin essential educational development at an 
earlier age. 

From the standpoint of habit formation, of the development of nervous stabil- 
ity, of socialization, the earlier the school can influence the home the better. The 
teacher is trained, the parent is not. Re-learning is always an expensive process. 
The fine work of our nursery schools shows the great advantages to be gained from 
a right start. 

Tuirp, we shall be able to conserve time and energy on the part of many chil- 


dren. 
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Individual differences in regard to the various so-called “ages” of childhood 
(chronological, anatomical, physiological, etc.), in rate of development in relation 
to each age, in types of interest, are only partially cared for at present. Reorgan- 
ization would tend to far better scientific diagnosis, to more adequate provision for 
activity programs and project work, to more flexible schedules and promotions. 
We may well hope to see the time when each child works and plays at a safe 
maximum even though recommended changes seem somewhat drastic. 

During the World War one frequently heard the comment that the genius of 
American life showed itself largely through our development of organizing ability, 
a higher plane in this ability being reached by our people than by those of any 
other nation. Coupled with the idealism for which we stood, our contribution be- 
came stupendous. 

Whether the above statement is true or not, we have here the combination 
needed in any great enterprise—idealism plus organization. Idealism has char- 
acterized our work with young children throughout the history of modern educa- 
tion. The work from Froebel to Dewey has not been in vain. 

Organization in this field has perhaps lagged behind as we have developed, 
for certainly there seem to be great possibilities for advance confronting us in this 
direction. Undoubtedly serious problems will appear as attempts are made to 
bring our organization closer to the needs of young children. 

Objections will be raised by many. The parents may object; they may believe 
that the school demands enough of the children’s time already. The teachers may 
object; they may fear that conditions will be too chaotic. The administrators may 
object; they have a hard enough time raising funds and making plans under pres- 
ent conditions. The public may object; aren’t taxes always high enough? 

But in the end the child always wins. In no other way can the riches of our 
country be spent to greater advantage than in giving each child the best possible 
opportunity. When we can show greater efficiency and economy through a type 
of organization commensurate with our idealism and our scientific knowledge, the 
needs of the young child will not only be visioned, they will be met. Leadership 
in this movement must come from those friends of children, gathered together 
through committees and organizations, who have the knowledge and the vision to 
convince the educational world. That unification of this group of workers in the 
field of nursery-kindergarten-primary education is essential to progress, no one 


doubts. 


L. A. PecHsTEIN, 
College of Education, University of Cincinnati. 








Backgrounds of Science for the Young Child* 


The illustrations are reproduced through the courtesy of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
public schools, the Washington Child Research Center, and the Duluth, Minnesota, public 
schools, 

Material for this chapter was submitted by Caroline Hatton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Frances Mason, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, South Bend, Indiana; and 
several people from the University of Iowa; Maude McBroom, College of Education; H. L. 
Reitz, Department of Mathematics and Astronomy; and Bernice Stormes, Katherine Hallen- 
dorf, and J. Allen Hicks of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 

The Committee is indebted to Christine Heinig, Washington Child Research Center, for 
valuable criticisms and revisions of the Chapter. 


I, NATURE INTERESTS 


ITAL experiences with nature give to the elements of earth and sea and sky. 
V child opportunity to observe, to Not only is his life related, but it is sim- 
experiment, to explore, and to nur-_ ilar to the life of other organisms about 
ture and care for dependent living things. him and through enriched experiences and 
They encourage his imagination, arouse opportunity to observe the extensive life 
his interests, and bring him into touch of other creatures he may come to a 





with elements which he soon becomes. clearer realization of some of his own re- 
aware are more powerful than himself. lationships. 

His life is related to plant and to animal, The child does not gain information and 
eenbie : knowledge alone. Through having abun- 
Pe Dy ~ ag iy Pa apy Reconen nw ogee dant opportunity to enter into the life 
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nues of pleasure are opened to him. 
Adults who have written to their early 
childhood speak of their vivid memories 
of experiences in the out-of-doors. Other 
details of home, of daily routine, of un- 
usual events, may not stay in memory, 
but first-hand experiences, at seaside or 
brook, in forest or in garden, on hilltop 
or valley, are likely to leave impressions 
and attitudes of lasting value. 


2. CHILD ACTIVITIES 
The following discussion presents some 
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of the experiences which children enjoy 
and which have a definite value to them. 

a. Experiences with Animals. Children 
universally show interest in animals. The 
country child is fortunate because he can 
learn naturally the life of the domestic 
animals and of some wild animals. It is 
possible to introduce some domestie ani- 
mals to a preschool age group or to a 
home play-yard for a short time at 
least. Children are interested in seeing 
other living things smaller than them- 
selves and gradually build up under- 
standing and appreciation of their needs 
through helping to care for them. They 
like to watch them grow, to see them run, 
jump, climb, eat, sleep, and feed their 
young. The breeding and care of young 
animals offer natural opportunities for 
observing reproduction of life on a level 
with a young child’s understanding. 

It is desirable to analyze and relate to 


his life the experiences that the child re- 
ceives in the care of pets. If children are 
to have any share in the care of animals, 
it is necessary that considerable time be 
spent in preparation and planning for 
them. Thus children gain some under- 
standing of the life needs of the animal 
in food, shelter and protection, and, when 
the animals come, they are met with an 
active interest and also with an attitude 
of responsibility. While young children 
are not old enough to assume more than 
a small share in the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for the animals’ care, they need to 
sense the feeling of guardianship which 
comes from caring for any dependent life. 

Especially valuable for observation are 
litters of smaller animals such as chickens, 
canaries, goldfish, mice, guinea pigs, or 
rabbits. In addition, there is much that 
children learn by having first-hand ex- 
periences such as seeing a cow milked, 
feeling wool on a sheep’s back, playing 
with a young kid or lamb, or caring for 
a dog or kitten. There is especial need 
for town and city children to have such 
opportunities. 

Children also delight to visit the zoo, 
public aquaria, and menageries. These 
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become sources of valuable education. 
Some teachers have found it possible to 
take even the younger children to the 
cireus ground to see the animals unloaded 
before the public performance begins. 
Many parents make it a practice to give 
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their children frequent experiences of 
this kind. 

There are also such excursions as going 
to the store for supplies needed: parrot 
grass for the aquarium, vegetable greens 
for the pets, and flower seeds. Better still 
are trips to the garden or river to gather 
these supplies, to dig up clay from the 
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river bank, to gather seed pods, acorns, 
or chestnuts from the woods. The chil- 
dren may watch birds building nests 
nearby, or follow certain trees through 
their development during the cycle of the 
year. Innumerable incidents will catch 
their attention on these trips. Perhaps 
they may see how a cocoon has been 
formed, or how a spider spins his web. 
For older children excursions have value 
in their scientific education. Everyday 


occurrences, such as the laying of a side- 
walk, the paving of a street, or the mov- 
ing of a house may take place in the 
vicinity. 

b. Garden Activities. One of the earli- 
est activities of little children in their 
free play is that of digging. 


Part of this 


enjoyment is undoubtedly due to the 
pleasure in physical activity, part of it 
in the pleasure of manipulating, part of 
it from the smell and the feel of the fresh 
earth; but some of it is due to the de- 
light in finding things in the earth— 
insects and seeds partly germinated. To 
be able to plant seeds, to water them, to 
watch them grow, and to pick the flower 
or the vegetable, is a valuable experience. 
Very young children, of course, can 
scarcely wait for the seed to grow up 
before unearthing it. For them it is sug- 
gested that in addition to a small place 
for a simple garden they have access also 
to a place for digging only, where they 
ean plant and dig up each day if they 
wish. 

It has been found that when children, 
though very young, have opportunity to 
select, plant, and care for the flowers and 
shrubs in their yards, little effort from 
adults is needed in keeping them from 
harming the growing things. 

c. Other Nature Interests. What is the 
moon, where is the sun, why do the stars 
shine are questions which children ask at 
an early age. The clouds, the mystery 
of the sky, the white moon by day, the 
setting of the sun, the rising of the moon, 
are ever sources of wonder and delight. 
Parents and teachers may build on this 
interest and foster in the child a keen 
desire to know more about the elemental 
facts of the universe in which he lives. 

From the earliest manipulation of sand, 
gravel, clay and water, children begin to 
take an interest in certain physical phe- 
nomena. They learn that if they tip their 
pails water runs out, soaks into the sand 
and disappears or turns dry earth into 
elay. Children like to see such things 
happen and later begin to wonder what 
are the causes. 

When children are in the woods, by 
rivers or streams, or at the seashore they 
see many things that stimulate their in- 
terest and wonder: where does the river 
come from, where does it go, what makes 
the noise of the ocean, and what makes it 
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come in and go out, what are shells, rocks 
and pebbles, what make the huge rocks, 
and who put them there. 

Changes in weather never fail to at- 
tract the attention of young children. 
Streaks of lightning across the darkened 
sky, rumblings of thunder, the downpour 
of rain, fill him with wonder and ques- 
tions. Wind rustling the leaves, blowing 
their clothes, sending papers across the 
lawn delight them. Children make a spon- 
taneous response to snow. Snow and ice 
bring opportunities for many new ex- 
periences in digging, shoveling, tumbling, 
sliding, building, and manipulating. These 
weather phenomena stimulate not only 
play activities but also occasion questions 
and wonder which are a basis for the be- 
ginnings of education in science. 

Everyone knows that children are filled 


fly from a grind stone, how the aeroplane 
flies, what makes the engine go, where the 
electric light comes from, what makes the 
bell ring, are indicative of the types of 
questions they ask. Children will investi- 
gate and answer some of these questions 
for themselves, if they are in an environ- 
ment that gives the opportunity. A simple 
answer, at which they arrive by direct 
contact and observation, will have more 
meaning to them than a complex explana- 
tion given by an adult. 

d. Interest in Sex and Reproduction. 
Children are very early interested in the 
various parts of their bodies. -From the 
time the baby first discovers his fingers 
and toes he gradually becomes cognizant 
of his entire body. During the second and 
third years children usually are interested 
in the sex organs and the process of 
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with questions about the physical phenom- 
ena around them. How a see-saw works, 
what makes water freeze, what makes the 
wheels go round, what makes the sparks 


elimination. 
together they notice the differences in 
each other’s bodies. 


Where boys and girls are 


Parents and teachers are thus afforded 
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a natural situation upon which to answer 
questions and satisfy very normal curios- 
ity at a time when it is first evidenced. 
Children ask questions about reproduction 
as about other things in their environ- 
ment. The coming of babies, and the 
birth of animals are fascinating events in 
- a child’s life. Not only should his ques- 
tions be answered simply and directly but 
he should be prepared for the coming 
event in a wholesome and frank manner. 


Gruenberg (25) points out the fact 
that the manner and the circumstances 
wherein the child receives his first impres- 
sions permanently color the knowledge re- 
garding sex and reproduction that the 
child eventually receives. ‘‘It is therefore 
_ advisable that his first impressions be 
associated with the love of parents, with 
having his curiosity satisfied in a sympa- 
thetic atmosphere, and with coming to 
understand his body and its functions as 
perfectly normal parts of the world of 
life. He should be introduced to the 
subject while it can be approached without 
secrecy, without suspicion, without preju- 
dice. The finding out about reproduction, 
like the finding out about other facts of 
life, should be a continuous process of 
adding little by little and making it his 
own.”’ 

The teacher of young children is in a 
position to give parents this viewpoint 
and to aid in the early establishment of 
confidence between parents and children, 
through an interpretation to parents of 
the normal aspects of sex. 


Galloway (23) suggests that during the 
first six or eight years the parent may 
help the child in many ways: among 
these he mentions developing in the child 
a normal, unembarrassed attitude toward 
sex, preventing him from acquiring undue 
or morbid curiosity on the subject, secur- 
ing for him a suitable vocabulary for the 
organs and functions of the body, and 
giving him the simple, general facts of 
the beginnings of life and reproduction 
in plants and animals. 
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3. INFLUENCES OF THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
ADULT 


Since children are prone to catch atti- 


tudes from their elders, it may be urged 
that adults develop their own reactions to 
nature. One who takes pleasure in tramp- 
ing in the woods, or along the seashore, or 
in exploring a brook, will find that this 
pleasure is shared by the child who is 
with him. Moreover, he can encourage 
children to observe and to explore the 
things he sees. Children constantly ask 
the names of trees, birds, animals, insects, 
and plants, and they are fortunate if they 
receive thoughtful, accurate answers. 

The child may also be encouraged to 
express his interest and pleasure in nature 
and by recreating it with materials which 
the adult must supply. 


4. STORIES OF NATURE 


To enter into these interests of children, 
many parents and teachers compose simple 
stories of natural incidents based on ex- 
periences within the child’s life. The 
accounts of the nesting of birds, the 
germination and flowering of the seeds, 
and the production of food told in simple 
terms, lead to wonder and appreciation 
perhaps more than the tales of fiction or 
fancy. These stories need not be involved 
nor do they call for detailed information. 
To the child a brief explanation of how 
things happen to be in his environment 
and of some of the sources of these raw 
materials is a vital part of his education. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Experiences with nature, vivid and per- 
sonal, develop in young children a love 
and respect for things of nature. This in- 
eludes the habit of observing with a grow- 
ing knowledge the phenomena which they 
see about them, some understanding of 
the life of other fellow creatures and an 
increasing sense of their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Research into the interests, experimenta- 
tion, and understandings of children will 
throw light on many subjects in this field 
of which we now have little knowledge. 
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How completely or how clearly children 
understand these experiences we do not 
know, nor do we know by what processes 
they attach meaning to their activities. 
We do not know the elements of the va- 
rious values involved in this field, and we 


value the place of order, and accuracy. 
This appreciation of the demands of time, 
and space, is a phase of the orientation 
of any individual to life. Therefore, 
while it is not recommended that too much 
stress be laid upon meticulous caution 





EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN ASSUMING RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR PETS 


ean not decide what emphasis to put on 
the materials or opportunities which we 
may provide for young children until we 
have more scientific knowledge. 


Il. ACTIVITIES IN MEASUREMENT AND 
COMPARISON” 


1. VALUES 
While the child’s imaginative, creative, 
and emotional interests are being met, it 
is necessary to develop his understanding 
and respect for the exact. There are ex- 
periences within the interest of even the 
very young child, that may help him to 


*The Committee is indebted to Professor Frederick B. 
Knight, College of Education, State University of 
lowa for constructive critcism during the preliminary 
writing of this section. 


over time or space, yet attitudes of respect 
toward these things are important. 


2. CONCEPTS DEVELOPING FROM CHILD 
ACTIVITIES 


Watching the activities of children in 
their play, one may observe many in- 
stances in which they use numerical con- 
cepts. One may also note pleasure ap- 
parent as children grow to an understand- 
ing use of these concepts. 

a. Counting. The child uses counting 
in connection with many of his daily ac- 
tivities. This interest has its foundation 
in his love of repetition and his desire to 
accumulate. He takes a lump of elay, 
picks off a tiny bit and flattens it on the 
table before him, places another and 
another beside it, and glories in many 
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rather than few. He lines up head to 
tail, numbers of animal toys, makes rows 
of seeds, pegs, twigs, shells, and other 
small size materials. The buttons he has 
to undo, the chairs he may bring up to the 
dining room table, the spoons he may put 
on for each member of the family, the 
pennies he may put beside the milk 
bottles, are other examples of the more 
advanced kinds of counting activity in 
which he is often interested. 

Playing store often grows out of this 
interest, and the child makes for himself 
situations in which he buys and sells, 
counts out and makes change, weighs and 
measures. When groups of children play 
store, they acquire information which is 
undoubtedly a help to them in their 
every day life. 

b. Size. Size is another important 
concept in the child’s development, and 
is closely related to his everyday needs. 
‘‘Too much or too little,’’ ‘‘big enough 
or too big,’’ ‘“‘big or tiny,’’ ‘‘longer or 
shorter,’’ ‘‘smaller than or larger than,’’ 
‘‘too heavy or too light’’ are concepts 
which he early feels the need of learning 
and it is well to give him opportunity to 
’ try out for himself quantities and sizes. 

c. Space. The child in exploring and 
using his environment gradually develops 
concepts of space. As soon as he begins 
definitely to reach for something he has 
his first experience with near and far. 
Similarly through activity he gains under- 
standings of height, depth, and distance. 
Legitimate opportunities to move about, 
to climb, to get things for himself, in a 
word, to do the physical activity necessary 
to overcome distance, are basic for develop- 
ing concepts of space. Updegraff (44), 
in studying the visual distance perception 
of young children, found that ability to 
discriminate between distances preceded 
complete comprehension of a vocabulary 
describing these distances. Children of 
three years, in an experimental situation, 
were not able to respond to the words 
‘‘nearer’’ and ‘‘farther.’’ Between this 
age and six years a comprehension of 


these words was acquired, and ‘‘farther’’ 
was understood before ‘‘nearer.’’ The 
adult may well bear in mind that al- 
though a child may understand the dis- 
tance idea itself, he may not understand 
certain directions involving distance vo- 
eabulary. This particularly applies to 
children under four years. 

d. Money Values. Concepts of money 
value undoubtedly vary among different 
social and economic groups. The child 
who has no need for saving his pennies 
to buy a desired toy, or who has not had 
the experience of judging frequently for 
himself whether he has enough money to 
make some purchase, has probably less 
clear ideas than the child whose margin 
of currency is closer. 

3. MATERIALS SUGGESTED 

There is a variety of materials with 
which young children like to experiment 
while finding out these matters of quan- 
tity and relation. It is important that 
many kinds of material and activities be 
open to the child, so that he can make in- 
ductions, draw conclusions, and make com- 
parative judgments for himself through 
many kinds of experiences. There are 
certain things in the everyday environ- 


ment of preschool children which are 
standard measures: such as the clock, 
weighing scales, measuring rods, ther- 


mometer, kitchen measuring utensils, and 
calendar. These things used in direct 


relation to their daily living gradually 7 
Other mate- | 
rials which may contribute to building — 
up concepts of measurement and compari- | 
blocks and © 
boxes of varying sizes, dominoes, montes- | 


become meaningful to them. 


son are: sorting materials, 


sori cylinders, and so forth. 


4. EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


We have little experimental light on the © 


child’s development of concepts of rela- 


tions and size or on educational activities ” 
Stern (43) 
gives a summary of several experiments © 
Gesell (38) has a © 
series of situations to show the child’s — 


of especial value in this field. 


which have been made. 
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number development. Douglass (36) made 
a study of the quantitative concepts of 
forty, kindergarten children and concluded 
that the development of number concept 
is a function of age and the concomitant 
educational development of _ children. 
Baldwin and Stecher (34) developed six 
tests which indicated several tendencies 
in child development, among these are: 


1. That the child in the development of his 
number concept first becomes aware of the 
fact that people ceunt and he begins to repeat 
number series which he happens to hear, this 
process soon being associated with the touch- 
ing of the objects counted. 


2. The child’s know!edge of numbers is not a 
fixed possession. Sometimes he can say more 
numbers than at other times. 


3. The child’s number concept is dependent on 
material, and on circumstances. 


Other objective studies are included in 
many accounts of children’s vocabularies. 
Conclusions, however, can scarcely be 
drawn from the vocabulary studies, as 
Douglass indicates, because of the small 
number of cases, their incompatability and 


the lack of checks on possible selective 
features. 

This field of mental development is 
fertile in its opportunity for study of in- 
dividuals and of groups. 


5. THE ROLE OF THE ADULT IN GUIDING THE 
CHILD’S ACTIVITIES 


While there is general agreement among 
writers in this field that in measurement 
and comparison experiences for the pre- 
school child need be informal and in- 
timately connected with his daily needs, 
there are many opportunities by which 
adults can definitely provide for enriching 
these experiences. 

a. Supplying Materials. One of the 
first of these is in supplying suitable 
materials to meet this active and inquiring 
interest. Another way is by giving a 
child responsibilities for meeting some of 
his own needs in so far as he is able. 

b. Provision of Varied Experiences. The 
child enjoys the experiences of buying. 
and it is possible to let him make pur 
chases where simple counting is involved. 
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Teachers and parents also may encour- 
age the child in his desire to think for 
himself. He enjoys the process of finding 
out how many blocks he needs, how many 
more pennies he needs, how much higher 
he will have to be to reach a certain shelf; 
and the experience of going through this 
thinking gives him the basis for important 
concepts. The criterion suggested here 
is that the adult help to meet the child’s 
need when the latter’s background is in- 
sufficient, but whenever possible the child 
be encouraged to use his own knowledge 
and his own ability to help himself. 

c. Attitude. The attitude of the adult 
toward matters of exactness is highly im- 


Til. 
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portant in the child’s development. There 
are two extremes to be avoided here. One 
is that over-concern in matters of money 
and time and orderliness, and the other 
is that carelessness and vagueness. 
6. CONCLUSION 

We have little clear knowledge of the 
development of the child’s numerical con- 
cepts. It is obvious however that there 
are wide individual differences in the 
number and clearness of the concepts. 
Some of these differences are probably due 
to the differences in opportunity for con- 
tacts with materials with which the child 
may follow out his natural tendencies to 
experiment. 
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Information Tests for Young Children 


By Pau V. SANGREN 
Western State Teachers’ College, Kalamzoo, Michigan 


PURPOSES OF TESTS 


URING the past twenty or twenty- 
iD. five years there has been a rather 

widespread development and util- 
ization of standard educational tests in 
the various grades of the schools with the 
very evident purposes of determining the 
achievements of children, evaluating the 
efficiency of instruction, and making more 
tangible the goals of the teaching process. 
There has been a rather outstanding and 
regrettable lack of the development and 
utilization of such tests among young 
children, and especially among pre-school 
and kindergarten children. It is quite 
obvious to any who wish to investigate that 
what the children entering or leaving the 
kindergarten, for example, are expected to 
know, what skills or habits they should 
possess, and what attitudes they should 
have developed are matters of great un- 
certainty. The Information Tests for 
Young Children are intended (1) to call 
attention to the need for greater definite- 
ness and certainty in nursery and kinder- 
garten instruction, (2) to determine what 
young children at various stages of matur- 
ity and various stages of instruction do 
know, and (3) to attempt to fix some 
standards of promotion and placement of 
children in the early years of their educa- 
tional careers. 


NATURE OF THE TESTS 


The Information Tests for Young Chil- 
dren are individual tests to be used for 
the purpose of determining the general 
quality and range of information of young 
children. While the scores made by chil- 


dren on these tests as a whole or separately 
may show a considerable correlation with 


general mental ability or maturity, it must 
be remembered that, after all, the various 
test exercises call for responses specifically 
learned and do not entirely take the place 
of, even though they supplement, the 
regular intelligence examination. 

Teachers of young children have for 
some time been desirous of seeing in 
operation some test or series of tests which 
would measure the more direct effects of 
the child’s school and home learning. The 
child’s understanding of directions, appre- 
ciation of stories, comprehension of con- 
versation, readiness for reading, and so 
forth, must necessarily be influenced very 
markedly by what he knows about the 
world of objects and words. Parents of 
the young school children have for some 
time com™.ained of the apparently im- 
practical 1.ature of the questions and test 
exercises in the average intelligence exam- 
ination. They have felt that there would 
be greater fairness and satisfaction in test- 
ing the useful, practical, and common as- 
pects of the child’s learning. The Infor- 
mation Tests for Young Children have 
been constructed in part to satisfy this 
demand. 

This examination is so constructed that 
it consists of six rather different types of 


informational material as follows: 


Gee Nature Study 

2 | oe Numbers 

Part IT1........ Vocabulary 

Part IV........ Social and Civie Information 
Se SS Household Information 


Part VI........ Language and Literature 


These materials were selected after a care- 
ful examination of courses of study for the 
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kindergarten and primary grades in such 
cities as Detroit, Kalamazoo, Los Angeles, 
and Denver. Careful consideration was 
also given to the general problems of edu- 
eation of young children as treated in 
such books as: 


Stern, Psychology of Early Childhood. 

Pechstein, Psychology of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Child. 

Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study. 

Norsworthy, Psychology of Childhood. 

Gessell, Mental Growth of the Primary School 
Child. 

Parker, Unified Kindergarten and First Grade 
Teaching. 

Hill, Experimental Studies in Kindergarten 
Theory and Practice. 


In addition to this, in both the experi- 
mental and revised editions of the tests 
the suggestions and criticisms of a con- 
siderable number of kindergarten and 
primary supervisors have been heeded and 
incorporated. In connection with Part 
II1I—Vocabulary it may be said that the 
words were selected from Gates’ Primary 
Word Lists.' The excerpts taken from the 
test booklet serve to illustrate their nature. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND REVISION 


An experimental edition of the tests was 
given by kindegarten teachers to approxi- 
mately 350 kindergarten and first grade 
children. These children were located in 
various Michigan cities and small towns 
representing approximately such condi- 
tions as would be found in the average 
school system. Of the kindergarten chil- 
dren included, the average chronological 
age was 5 years 10 months, the average 
Binet mental age was 5 years 7 months, 
and the average intelligence quotient was 
96. Of the first grade children ineluded, 
the average chronological age was 6 years 
7 months, the average mental age 6 years 
8 months, and the average intelligence 
quotient was 101. On the basis of the 
results obtained from the application of 
the experimental edition of the tests a 





4Gates, Arthur I. A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades, Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, N. Y., 1926. 
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number of important changes were made 
to appear in the revised edition printed 
herein. These changes consisted in de- 
creasing the length of the tests, eliminat- 
ing invalid and insignificant test items, 
improving the form of many test ques- 
tions, increasing the ease of scoring, im- 
proving the quality of the drawings, and 
making substitutions for certain of the 
exercises in language and literature. As 
they appear in this booklet the Informa- 
tion Tests for Young Children are more 
effective than and only half as time con- 
suming to administer as they were in the 
experimental edition. 


USE OF THE TESTS 


The Information Tests for Young Chil- 
dren may be used for at least four de- 
finite purposes in the primary grades: 
(a) to study the comparative achievements 
of children, (b) to place and promote 
children from grade to grade, (ce) to 
classify children into homogenous groups 
for instructional purposes, and (d) to 
determine the relative amounts of knowl- 
edge which children possess and in which 
fields they need strengthening. 

Comparative attainments and norms. 
Table I gives the median scores made by 
kindergarten and first grade children on 
the various parts and total of the tests. 
A study of this table will show that there 
is a reasonably clear discrimination be- 
tween the attainments of kindergarten and 
first grade children. 


TABLE I 


Median Seores Made by Kindergarten and First 
Grade Children on the Information Tests 
for Young Children at Mid-Year 





Grade 

Test Kindergarten First 
Nature: BRORG .iiis ccs cesieecce ues 23 27 
Wea ee so a i porestsecseseunee 12 19 
Viera eto oiids ac es siennhesaivac vee 33 37 
Social and Civie Information ......... 26 28 
Household Information.................... 18 20 
Language and Literature ............... 11 14 
NE ie a a 145 
CN ee Nes) Tees 195 139 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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"On what street do you live?” 
Ans. Street. 


“What is your street number?” 
Ans. Street number. 


“Is a person who is called Mr. a man or a woman?” 
Ans. ‘‘man.’’ 














“Which of these four flags is our American flag?” 
Ans. Point to correct flag. 


“In which game do they use the biggest ball, in football, baseball or tennis?” 
Ans. ‘‘football.’’ 








“Listen to me while I read this little story.” 
Pussy White 


Where, where did you go last night? 
Tell me, tell me Pussy White. 
Where, where did you go last night? 
Tell me, tell me Pussy White. 


I went round and round the house, 
But I found not rat, nor mouse. 
All I found was—listen, now! 
A little, little, 
small, small, 
tiny, tiny, 
Bow-wow-wow. 


“What was Pussy White?” 
Ans. ‘‘eat’’ or ‘‘kitty.’’ 
“What color was the Pussy?” 


Ans. ‘‘white.’’ 


“When did Pussy White go out?” 
Ans. ‘‘last night.’’ 

“Where did Pussy White go?” 
Ans. ‘‘round the house.’’ 


“What did Pussy White see?” 
Ans. ‘‘dog.’’ 

















18. 


19. 
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Point to each of the various fruits in the order: pear, banana, apple, grapes, 
raspberries, cherries, strawberries and say, 
“What is that? What is the name of this fruit?” 


“Why does the farmer keep chickens?” 
Ans. ‘‘They lay eggs’’ or ‘‘They are to eat’’ or 
‘‘They sell them’’ or ‘‘They use them for meat.’’ 





“Do you see all these? (Run finger about on the picture.) 
Point to the thing which grows on a tree.” 
Ans. Apple. 








“What is that? What is the name of this money?” 
Expose in order a nickel, penny, quarter, dime, half-dollar, dollar bill. 
Seore: 1 point for identifying any three coins. 
2 points for identifying all six coins. 
“Which would you rather have a dime or a nickel?” “Why?” 
Seore: 1 point for answer, ‘‘ Dime, because it is more.’’ 
“If you went to the store with a dime and bought a nickel bar of candy, how 
much money would you get back?” 
Score: 1 point for answer, ‘‘nickel’’ or ‘‘five cents.’’ 
“How old are you now? How old will you be in two years?” 
Seore: 1 point for correct answer to first question. 
2 points for correct answers to both questions. 
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Table II gives the median scores made 
by kindergarten and first grade children 
of ages 5, 6, and 7 on the various parts 
and total of the tests. A study of this 
table will show that, although the 5, 6, and 
7 year olds were not unselected groups, 
there is a reasonable discrimination be- 
tween their attainments. 


TABLE II 


Median Scores made at Mid-Year by Children of 
Ages Five, Six, and Seven, on the Information 
Tests for Young Children 


Age 
Test 5 yrs. 6yrs. 7 yrs. 
Nature Study ci ER 26 27 
SSRN TST RR TT Ue 15 17 19 
I in cee ceed intvncesvince. | ae 35 38 
Social and Civic Information 24 27 29 
Household Information ......... 18 19 20 
Language and Literature... 11 13 14 
RN se ce 123 137 147 
Cases pa ieopepere ee hee 91 127 32 


Placement and promotion. It was the 
original intention that the Information 
Tests for Young Children might aid in 
the selection of pupils for the kindergarten 
and first grade and that some standards 
of promotion might be established. Data 
have been gathered on a number of kinder- 
garten and first grade pupils indicating 
the relationship between their scores on 
the Information Tests and their promotion 
or non-promotion to the next higher grade. 

Table III shows the median scores for 
promoted and non-promoted kindergarten 
and first grade children, the highest score 
obtained by any non-promoted pupil, and 
the lowest score obtained by any promoted 
pupil. This table shows that there is a 
very definite relationship between the 
scores obtained by children on the Infor- 
mation Tests for Young Children and their 
placement and promotion in the early 
grades. Although the scores presented in 
Table III should not be taken as the 
absolute standards for placement and pro- 
motion of children, it is suggested that 
they be used to this end in connection with 
other information about the child. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


TABLE III 


Scores Obtained by Promoted and Non-Promoted 
Kindergarten and First Grade Children on 
the Information Tests for Young Children 


Grade 

Scores Kindergarten First 
Median Score—Promoted.......... 140 155 
Median Score—All...................... 126 145 
Highest Score—Non-Promoted 120 140 
Median Score—-Non-Promoted.. 110 134 
Lowest Score—Promoted............ 100 120 
SRI Rates MOPS. Soares 62 63 


Ability grouping. The Information 
Tests for Young Children may be used to 
decided advantage in classifying or group- 
ing children for purposes of instruction. 

*Data obtained through application of the 

tests indicates that children may be as ac- 
curately grouped on the basis of the In- 
formation Test scores as on the basis of 
mental test scores or ages with the addi- 
tional advantage that the classification is 
in terms of what has already been learned. 
Both the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Tests and the Information Tests for Young 
Children are reliable enough to classify 
pupils into three groups with a consistency 
of about 98 per cent. The Information 
Tests and the Stanford Binet Mental 
Examination will agree in classifying pu- 
pils in a three-sectional grouping about 95 
per cent of the time. Both the Stanford 
Binet and the Information Tests will agree 
with the teacher’s three-sectional classifica- 
tion about 80 per cent of the time. Con- 
sequently, it appears that ability grouping 
of young children may proceed quite as 
well on the basis of the Information Test 
scores as on the basis of mental test 
scores. Table IV suggests tentatively a 
plan for grouping kindergarten and first 
grade pupils on the basis of scores ob- 
tained on the Information Tests. The 
teacher can employ any scheme of group- 
ing desired, however. For example, it may 
be wiser to group the children in two or 
three sections on the basis of the specific 
scores obtained by the entire class or by 
an entire city. Table IV only suggests a 
grouping in terms of the norms tentatively 
established for the tests. 
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TABLE IV 
Grouping of Children on the Basis of Information 
Test Scores 
Group 
Grade Low Average High 
Kinder- 


garten 54 yrs. 109 & below 110-144 145 & over 
First ... 644 yrs. 127 & below 128-164 165 & over 


Diagnosis and remedy. The scores ob- 
tained by children on the Information 
Tests for Young Children may well be 
used to determine their relative strengths 
and weaknesses in the different fields of 
knowledge tested. It is obvious that a 
child may have greater knowledge along 
certain lines than others. Chart I illus- 


his knowledge of Nature, Vocabulary, 
Social and Civic Information and Lan- 
guage and Literature, but somewhat defi- 
cient in Numbers and Household Informa- 
tion. Pupil B is inferior in respect to all 
phases of information tested except such 
general knowledge as relates to Social and 
Civie and Household matters. The pri- 
mary teacher should be able to use infor- 
mation of this type concerning a child to 
good advantage both as a basis for study 
of the extent of the child’s development 
and his instructional needs. 


VALIDITY 
Aside from a few experimental tests, so 
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trates the manner in which a diagnosis 
may be made of the relative knowledge 
of children in the various phases measured. 
This chart shows that Pupil A is consider- 
ably above the average kindergartner in 


few measures of the attainments and 
achievements of young children are now 
available that it becomes next to impos- 
sible to check the validity of the Informa- 
tion Tests for Young Children by means 
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of correlation with other measures. How- 
ever, certain tables of correlation are pre- 
sented here for whatever value they may 
have. 

Table V presents the coefficients of cor- 
relation obtained between scores on the 
separate parts and the total of the Infor- 
mation Tests for Young Children and the 
chronological age of children in the kin- 
dergarten and first grade. A study of this 
table will show that the correlation be- 
tween the chronological ages of children 
and the scores of a given grade group in 
the Information Tests is positive, but in- 
significant. This is in accord with what 
might be expected if the tests are valid 
as measures of the learning of the child, 
it being a well established fact that chil- 
dren of any given chronological age vary 
greatly as to mental and educational 
ability. 

TABLE V 
Coefficients of Correlation Obtained Between 


Seores on the Information Tests and 
Chronological Ages 








Grade 

Test Kindergarten First 
Nature Study.......................00.4. . 0168 .2511 
SS ELE LEAR EET . 0601 .0728 
Vocabulary ................0005 ea .0583 -1609 
Social and Civic Information... .0452 .2547 
Household Information ............. .0589 .0193 
Language and Literature.......... .0671 .0718 
MN hostess hccckinsevs .0192 .1638 
SO SETS a i bear 123 139 


Table VI shows the coefficients of corre- 
lation obtained between scores on the sep- 
arate parts and the whole of the Informa- 
tion Tests and the Binet mental ages and 
intelligence quotients of children in the 
kindergarten and first grade. This table 
reveals the facts that (a) there is a fair 
positive correlation between the Binet 
mental ages and intelligence quotients of 
children and their scores on the Informa- 
tion Tests and (b) that, generally speak- 
ing, the correlation is greater between the 
mental ages and the Information Test 
scores than between the intelligence quo- 
tients and Information Tests scores These 
facts give certain evidence of the validity 


EDUCATION 


of the Information Tests in as much as it 
is to be expected that one should find fair 
but not high correlation between the edu- 
cational achievements and intelligence of 
children and the correlation between the 
mental maturity and educational achieve- 
ment should be somewhat greater than 
that correlation between relative bright- 
ness and educational achievement. 


TABLE VI 


Correlation of Information Tests for Young 
Children with Stanford Revision of Binet 
Mental Ages Intell. Quotients 


Test Kgn. I Kgn. 
Nature Study........ 5662 .6342 6228 .3637 
Numbers .............. 6201 .5579 .6591 .3910 
Vocabulary .......... 4591 .5374 5282 .3937 


Social and Civic 

Information .... .5094 .7301 5386 .4171 
Household 

Information .... .4610 .5987 4038 .4780 
Language and 








Literature ........ .5010 = .5801 5239 .4156 
Total ..:......... .6097 .7107 .6594 .4788 
Cases ............ 74 124 74 124 


Coefficients of correlation obtained be- 
tween scores on the Information Tests and 
the mental ages and intelligence quotients 
on the Pintner-Cunningham Mental Tests 
for kindergarten and first grade children 
substantiate the results presented in the 
previous Table VI. 

Coefficients of correlation obtained be- 
tween scores made by first grade children 
on the Detroit Word Recognition Tests 
and the Information Tests for Young 
Children run from .19 to .42, indicating 
that, while there is a positive relationship 
between the abilities measured by the two 
tests, the Information Tests measure some- 
thing different from and in addition to 
that included in word recognition. 

Coefficient of correlation obtained be- 
tween the teachers’ marks in reading and 
language and total scores on the Informa- 
tion Tests run at .54 and .64, respectively, 
for 28 first grade cases. 


RELIABILITY 


To secure data bearing upon the degree 
of reliability of the tests, the coefficients 
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-median scores made by pupils. 
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of correlation between the scores obtained 
on the odd and even exercises were cal- 
culated and Brown’s Formula applied. 
Table VII gives the coefficients of reli- 
ability of the tests when applied to kinder- 
garten and first grade children according 
to this plan. From a study of this table 
it appears (a) that the coefficients of re- 
liability of the various test parts as well as 
of the test as a whole are fairly high and 
(b) that the tests show approximately the 
same degree of reliability in the kindergar- 
ten and first grade. 


TABLE VII 


Coefficients of Reliability Obtained from Odd and 
Even Exercises of the Information Tests 
for Young Children 





Grade 

Test Kindergarten First 
Nature Study...........0..000.0000... -900 .889 
Ne .838 845 
Vocabulary ............:cccccecceeeseeeees .884 .928 
Social and Civic Information .916 891 
Household Information............ .828 .804 
Language and Literature........ .842 .928 
I ica coicccscotteniie «haters 975 -961 
NR. cic). ceeds acc, 125 139 


Table VIII presents the probable errors 
of estimate of the true scores from the 
obtained scores on the tests and the ratio 
between these probable errors and the 
This table 
should be read as follows: in the kinder- 
garten group the probable error of esti- 
mate for the Nature Study test is 1.42 


17 


and the ratio of this error to the median 
score made by the pupils is .06; the prob- 
able error of estimate on the Numbers test 
is 1.18 and the ratio of this error to the 
median score made by the pupils is .08. 
The table should be read throughout in 
this manner. The probable error of esti- 
mate of 1.42 on the Nature Study test for 
the kindergarten children means that, on 
the average, the pupil’s true score in 
Nature Study will lie between 1.42 points 
above and below the actual score obtained. 
This error of 1.42 points will, on the aver- 
age, be 6 per cent of the obtained score. 

A study of Table VIII reveals the fact 
that the probable errors of estimate of the 
true scores from the obtained scores on the 
Information Tests are comparatively small, 
indicating fairly high reliability in the 
tests. 

TABLE VIII 


Probable Errors of Estimate of the True Scores 
from the Obtained Scores on the Information 
Tests for Young Children 
Grade 
Kindergarten First Grade 
PEest PEest/M PEest PEest/M 


Test 











Nature Study..... 1.42 = .06 1.32 .04 
Numbers ............. 1.18 .08 1.16 .06 
Vocabulary ......... 2.56 .06 2.02 .04 
Social and Civic 
Information ... 1.30 04 1.22 04 
Household 
Information .. .86  .04 86 04 
Language and 
Literature ....... 1.06 .04 54 04 
Total ........... 3.22 .024 3.82 .024 
Cases ........... 125 139 








THIRD CONFERENCE ON NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Called by the National Committee on Nursery Schools 
OCTOBER 24, 25, 26, 1929—STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


This is a conference for those who are engaged in nursery school work. All who are in 
any way connected with nursery schools as directors, teachers, assistants, nutritionists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, social workers, physicians, and so forth are invited to attend. There 
will be only one open meeting to which the public is invited. All other meetings will be 


conducted as discussion groups. 


The topics for discussion will deal with teaching techniques, the place of consultants in 
the nursery school program, the administration of nursery schools, and the training of teach- 


ers. 
and near Chicago. 


Arrangments will be made for visits to nursery school and allied centers of interest in 


The Chairman of local arrangments is Mrs. Alfred H. Alschuler, 795 Lincoln Avenue, 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


Lois HAYDEN MEEK, Chairman, 
National Committee on Nursery Schools. 





Tempo in Rhythm for Young Children 


Eva LEAH HuULSON 
Keokuk, Iowa 


is one of the most common of hu- 
man experiences, yet its usual defi- 
nition and use is often limited to the indi- 
vidual’s experierce and application in a 
particular field. However, the man who 


Riv one is———————-what? Rhythm 


rather scornfully refused to believe that a 
friend of his was rhythmical, because, to 
use his illustration, he couldn’t march in 
step with a band even though he had one 
bass drum in front of him and another 
behind him, gives a view of a concept of 
rhythm which is by no means uncommon. 





* 
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FREEDOM IN WALKIN 


Even when we narrow our use of 
rhythm to the field of motor rhythm as 
expressed in our work with little children, 
there is no assurance that we would find 
agreement on all points. Are you willing 


to agree, for instance, that rhythm is the 
coincidence of the child’s activity with the 


music played by an individual who keeps 
a strict, unvarying sense of time or is it 
the coincidence with the variability of the 
so-called musical or artistic performer? 
If not, do you agree that the child gives 
evidence of rhythm when he disregards 
the factor of coincidence with the musical 
sounds and expresses the music ‘‘as he 
feels it?’’ In other words, is not our 
judgment as to whether or not the child 
has rhythm based upon our observation in 
which we look for the presence or absence 
of this coincidence without the aid of any 
impersonal check? 

Our lack of clarity in the meaning of 
rhythm is equalled by our lack of agree- 


ment of ways and means of teaching — 


rhythm to our school groups. Some insist 
that to control such experience for the 
children beyond using music which ‘‘ feels 
like a skip’’—to the adult—is to rob the 
experience of the great joy and satisfac- 
tion which is of value to the child. On 
the other hand, we have those who would 
teach the child or group to make a slavish 
accommodation to the adult’s idea of 
what the rhythm is and of how it should 
be performed. 

Probably, if we were all to confer on 
this subject, we would agree in so far as 
to say that rhythm is definitely a common 
human experience and that rhythmic work 
in the education of children has proven 
its worth. If, however, it is a common 
experience, may it not, for that very rea- 
son, have certain factors or elements 
which, although they show the occasional 
departures due to individual differences, 
still show a common trend or pattern by 
which we may be guided, instead of the 
individual teacher’s starting forth, vague- 
ly hoping to gain a successful result? 

With an idea of finding a common fac- 
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tor in the rhythm work, shown in the 
walking, running, and skipping, observa- 
tions were made and personal experiences 
called upon, with the result that the tempo 
at which the music was played seemed to 
offer a very definite field for investigation. 
Accordingly, when the late Dr. B. T. 
Baldwin gave permission for a year’s re- 
search with the four-year-old group, of 
twenty-one children, in the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station at Iowa City, 
an experiment was devised as an attempt 
to find whether or not any one tempo or 
series of tempi seemed most easy of ac- 
complishment by the children in the three 
rhythms—walking, running, and skipping. 

In order that the findings might be ap- 
plicable in practical situations, the ex- 
periment was carried out under group 
conditions which were made to conform 
as nearly as possible to the normal type 
of set-up used in a rhythm period. All 
of the children of the group were present 
during every experimental period and sat 
on the floor in a large rather haphazard 
circle and talked with one another while 
those who were being observed ‘‘ worked 
with the piano”’ in the center of the circle. 
The permission to talk with one another 
quietly as a part of the procedure was a 
successful method of keeping the children 
not being observed from watching the 
children who were under observation—a 
measure to insure the children’s first and 
uninstructed reactions to the music. 

Two adults participated in the experi- 
ment. The pianist, using a standard 
metronome, played according to the 
marked metronome rates or tempi, begin- 
ning each rhythm at a tempo which seemed 
natural for the particular rhythm for 
children of this age. Next, the tempo 
immediately above or below was used 
until a tempo was found at which no 
child could accommodate himself to the 
music. In this way, the upper and lower 
limits of the ability to adjust were found. 
A second adult judged the child’s per- 
formance and recorded her judgments. 
The ability to maintain a rhythm at any 
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given tempo was judged by an arbitrary 
standard set up by the experimenter. If, 
in the judgment of the observer, the mu- 





RHYTHM IN SKIPPING 


sic and the touching of the child’s foot 
to the floor for eight consecutive steps co- 
incided, the child was judged as able to 
accomplish that rhythm at the particular 
tempo used. 


Walking and running were taken up 
first since these motor coordinations were 
already well learned. Skipping, although 
the group had responded informally with 
varying degrees of success to the invita- 
tion ‘‘Let’s all skip,’’ was not a group 
accomplishment. Before observing this 
rhythm, a few weeks’ time was given to 
teaching and practicing. The children 
were judged able to skip when they ac- 
complished sixteen consecutive steps (with- 
out music) in which there was evidenced 
no lack of physical poise and in which 
there was not too great attention paid to 
the activity of skipping. 

Two methods of finding out the chil- 
dren’s reactions to each tempo were used. 
In the first, or uninstructed method, we 
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hoped to gain the first reactions of the 
children and the children responded to 
the music after being asked, merely, to 
‘*Please (walk, run, or skip) with the 
piano.’’ In the second or instructed 
method, the children were called to the 
pianist who said, ‘‘This time you are 
going to make your feet go just with the 
piano. It is to be a—(walk, run, or skip) 
—and will sound like this.’’ Here the 
rhythm was played at the tempo at which 
the children were expected to work, and 
the name of the rhythm said in time with 
the music for eight measures, i. e., ‘‘ Walk, 
walk, walk, ete.’’ 

Other interesting data were found. (1) 
The individual motor rates for each of the 
three rhythms were gained by asking in- 
dividual children on three consecutive 
days, to walk, run, skip (without music) 
for fifteen seconds. Their steps were 
counted and the total per minute com- 
puted and averaged. These rates, almost 
without exception, were near the upper 
limit of the individual’s range of tempi 
in each rhythm. (2) The results of a hear- 
ing test were available in which a Barany 
buzzer as a constant anc the spoken and 
whispered word up to 40-45 feet were 
used. One child, only, had any defect and 
this was a very slight deafness in one ear. 
(3) Scores from a walking board test gave 
significant correlations with ability to ac- 
commodate to tempi under the uninstructed 
method and the instructed method in walk- 
ing, although the latter was low. A low 
correlation was found with instructed 
skipping. These are what might be ex- 
pected since they involve the already 
habitual coordinations used in walking. 
However, the lack of significant correla- 
tions between the boards and running 
(uninstructed and instructed) needs an 
explanation and the following is offered. 
Although skipping is the more difficult 
from the standpoint of coordination neces- 
sary to accomplish the activity in the be- 
ginning, the balance (as in walking) is 
more vertically distributed and gives a 
longer period between shifts of balance 


for adjustment than running. In run- 
ning, the balance tends forward and mo- 
mentum carries the child forward at such 
a rate that the adjustment between motor 
coordination and auditory stimuli is more 
difficult. (4) The results of a questionnaire 
to determine the musical background of 
the children show that these children heard 
rather than participated in any musical 
activity; that the victrola, radio, and 
piano, in the order named were most 
often heard; that singing was more often 
observed and heard rather than playing 
or dancing; and that the Sunday School 
ranks first, with church, movies, and con- 
certs, in the order named among the places 
where music was heard. (5) In order to 
satisfy the question, ‘‘If the cases where 
the child almost succeeded were counted, 
would it have changed your results?’’ ree- 
ords were kept of the successes at 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 steps. When these were added, it 
did not change the result more than the © 
tempo immediately above or below that 
of the eight step successes. 

A brief summary of the main points of 
the experiment is as follows: 

(1) Suecessful performance, by one 
child or more, was within the following 
tempo limits: walking, 84-200;* running, — 
88-144 ;* skipping, 100-160.* is 

(2) The tempi best used for group ~ 











work in the beginning, as suggested by 
the uninstructed method and for later ™ 
work as suggested by the instructed meth-7 
od are: beginning walking at 126 or 1329) 
with 132 for later work; beginning run-7 
ning at 112 or 116 with 112 for later® 
work; beginning skipping at 116, and,7’ 
with improvement of motor control, later? 
work at 132 and 136. 7 

The results of the experiment, although ” 
necessarily tentative because the number — 
of cases is small, seem to show a very de-— 
finite trend toward one tempo as being” 
the most easily accomplished and from — 
which increasing control in either direc- 
tion could be expected with training. 

*These numbers correspond to metronome marki 4 
and designate the number of beats per minute for 


case, the slowest tempo at which any child was success — 
ful is given first and the fastest, last. : 
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Progress in Art Expression 


MARGARET E. MATHIAS 
State Teachers’ College, Montclair, New Jersey 


expression. Kindergartners have long 

since recognized the fact that genuine 
art expression exists only when the chil- 
dren use material in heir own ways to 
express their own ideas. However, it is 
interesting to note that the importance of 
creative work is recognized by the psychol- 
ogist. Quoting from Dr. Caroline B. 
Zachary’s recent book, ‘‘Personality Ad- 
justments of School Children,’’ (Serib- 
ner’s), ‘‘It is conceivable that the recent 
emphasis placed on creative education by 
experimental schools may prove of thera- 
peutic value. . . . The value here lies not 


| T is no longer necessary to justify art 





A GARDEN AND A TREE WITH A BLUEBIRD 
SITTING ON IT 


only in the fact that the individual learns 
to follow up his dreams by action and to 
let his ‘castles in Spain’ become the guide 
to his further activity, but that through 
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his art, poetry, or drama he may express 
what is going on within him and give his 
teacher an opportunity to help him 
straighten out some of his misconceptions 
and tangles.’’ 

And from Dr. John B. Watson, ‘‘Psy- 
chological Care of Infant and Child’’ 
(Norton), ‘‘Every behaviorist loves to see 
the child begin to construct objects from 
raw material.’’ 

Thus the psychologist is not only con- 
firming our belief that provision for art 
expression is highly desirable, but he is 
going beyond that point showing that it is 
a necessity to wholesome adjustment. 





JACK AND JILL 


These statements indicate that we should 
put additional emphasis on the creative 
development of every child. If creative 
expression is an essential to development 
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it is not enough to allow children to create 
if they wish to. It is imperative that 
every child be encouraged to develop a 
versatility with materials and to grow in 
variety of ideas. 

The question before us now is, ‘‘ Where 
are we in art expression?’’ Of course cur- 
rent practice shows a number of different 
levels. We will consider here the more 





AN AIRPLANE IN THE HANGAR. THE DIRIGIBLE 
AND THE AIRPLANE ARE JUST ASCENDING 


advanced practices of the progressive 
schools which have long since banished pat- 
terns and dictated art work; which have 
provided proper materials and have al- 
lowed children to use these materials in 
their own ways. 

The level of art expression im these 
schools seems to me to be that there is 
much art expression within the group, but 
there is no assured growth. In other 
words the teachers are finding many and 
varied activities going on but they do not 
know what to do about these activities. 
Recognizing this need for growth, many 
teachers have worked for growth in tech- 
nique. That is, when the child paints a 
house and the vertical lines slant in a 
wind-blown effect, she says, ‘‘Don’t you 
think it would be better to have your 
house stand up straight?’’ Or when the 
child paints a red tree and yellow grass, 
the suggestion is, ‘‘ Are trees red?’’ 

The child is not ready for this help in 
technique. He uses material in his own 


way. If this expression satisfies him it is | 


sufficient. 

The next question then is, ‘‘What do 
we as teachers need in order to promote 
progress from this level?’’ 

First, we need a clear conception of 
normal growth that is within the child’s 
natural development. In finding out what 
this normal growth is it is first necescsary 
to recognize that true art has its beginning 
in experience. The individual must not 
only have the experience but he must also 
be sensitive to the experience. His re- 
sponse is the changing or the reshaping or 
arranging of material. The fact that it is 
the child’s response and that he finds an 
outlet through materials makes it obvious 
that what an adult thinks the response 
should be must in no way influence the 
child’s response. Therefore it is sufficient 
that the child finds satisfaction in his 
efforts. 

Growth then can take place not primari- 
ly in improvement of technical skill but in 
an increasing sensitiveness to his experi- 





AN OCEAN LINER. THE PEOPLE ARE ALL 


INSIDE EATING DINNER 


ences and response through materials. 
Thus it is not so much how well he ex 
presses his ideas according to adult stand- 
ards but how many ideas he expresses 


It is not so much how well he has mas, 


tered the technique of a material but how 
readily he chooses all materials to work 
with. In short, our aims in art growth 
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this time are: variety or breadth of ideas 
and versatility with all materials. 


Another thing that we as teachers need 
in order to promote art growth in children 
is to increase our own appreciation of the 
true art quality of children’s work. Chil- 
dren’s work reveals astonishing beauty in 
feeling and arrangement to those who have 
freed themselves from a _ preconceived 
standard of certain mechanical forms. It 
is then that the emotional quality and the 
loveliness of line and pattern become evi- 
dent. And then it is no longer within 
our possibilities to patronize the child in 
his art efforts, feeling sorry for him be- 
cause he has shown the upstairs and the 
downstairs in the same picture, but we 
find a kindling of genuine respect when 
we begin to realize that he has a freedom 
from the limitations of photographic real- 
ities and a closeness between feeling and 
expression which we ourselves are likely 
never to attain. 


With such an appreciation it is quite 
easy for us to encourage the child to go 
on to other expressions and we recognize 
that this period of being happy and satis- 
fied in his skills provides a confidence 
which stimulates growth in variety of 
ideas. 

Another means of promoting the growth 
is a record which will provide a means of 
knowing what each child is doing and to 
provide help accordingly. Without this 
the growth of each child cannot be as- 
sured. 

Summarizing, then, our procedure for 
providing for art expression is: 

1. Provide rich experiences. 

2. Provide suitable materials. 

3. Allow the child to use the materials 


5. Keep a record in order to assure each 
child’s growth. 
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Report of the Elsinore Conference 


CAROLINE W. BARBOUR 
State Teachers’ College, Superior, Wisconsin 


‘*We greet all who, in these days, are trying 
to gain deeper insight into the ideas for which 
the World League for New Education is fight- 
ing.’’ 

‘¢The people of the north love freedom. More 
strongly emphasized than hitherto, the thought 
of freedom comes to the school and we hope it 
will develop there.’’ 


Greetings to delegates in preface of ‘‘Kron- 
borg Magazine.’’ 


Elsinore Conference of the New 

Education Fellowship would scearce- 
ly be possible for one who attended every 
session from August 8 to 21 at Helsing- 
fors, Denmark, still less for visitors spend- 
ing only a few days there. But the full 
proceedings will be published this fall 
through the offices of the ‘‘New Era’’ in 
London, England. 

The well printed programs handed to 
us when we arrived seemed unusually 
thick. But when we opened them and 
found that they contained the entire pro- 
gram printed in Danish, then English and 
French, their weight was easily explained. 


The general topic stated on the cover 
was, ‘‘The New Psychology and the Cur- 
riculum,’’ and the organization of sub- 
jects and groups will give something of 
the scope of the meetings. There were 
three types of program going on: First, 
general meetings and lectures or enter- 
tainments, given in late forenoon or after- 
noon, and often held in the famous and 
beautiful Kronborg Castle. The second 
type was headed ‘‘Groups,’’ under each 
of which specific daily programs were or- 
ganized. <A selection of some of these 
headings will be of interest : ‘‘New Schools 
in Action’’ (of which there were several 
units); ‘‘Individual Psychology’’; ‘‘The 
Problem Child’’; ‘‘Creative Expression 


A COMPREHENSIVE report of the 


’ 


Through Art’’; ‘‘Parents, Teachers, and 
the New Education”’; ‘‘Training of Teach- 
ers’’; ‘‘The Philosophy of the New Edu- 
eation’’; ‘‘The Child and Religion,’’ and 
others. 

The third type was ‘‘Courses,’’ under 
which prominent leaders offered a series 
of classes for which students could enroll 
for the whole period. Some well-known 
names headed these courses; i. e., ‘‘ Recon- 
struction of the Curriculum’’—Dr. Harold 
Rugg, U. S. A.; ‘‘The Montessori Method” 
—Dr. Maria Montessori, Italy ; ‘‘ Rhythms” 
—Frau C. Baer-Frissell, Germany; ‘‘The 
DeCroly Method’’—Dr. Ovide DeCroly, 
Belgium ; ‘‘Education for Purposeful Ae- 
tivity,’’ headed by Mr. Burton P. Fowler, 
U. S. A., and contributed to by a consider- 
able number of speakers, largely, I should 
say, from the United States, and many 
others. 

The feeling of international interest and 
international goodwill was very strong, 
and augmented by the delightful social 
program of concerts, trips to Sweden and 
Copenhagen, folk-dancing group, and 
meetings of different nationalities for spe- 
cial discussions, as for instance, one eve- 
ning France and Germany met together. 
Of all these social meetings, the inter- 
national ‘‘song’’ was most appealing— 
songbooks could be purchased at the office, 
and they constitute a fine collection of 
songs from the different nations in their 
respective languages. Every evening im 
mediately after dinner, crowds gathered 
and were led by excellent chorus leaders. 


’ 


All would sing a Swedish song together, / 


or perhaps a German folk-song, and it was 
a delightful experience to see the priner 
pal of Bedales School, England, get that 
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whole crowd singing ‘‘Three Blind Mice’’ 
as a round! 

Dr. Mary Reed, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, had charge of the pro- 
gram developed under ‘‘Group 7’’ ‘‘New 
Schools in Action—Purdery Schools, Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades.’’ Each 
morning one program was offered with 
speakers representing as many countries 
and as many phases of the subject as pos- 
sible. In just this one section alone, eight 
countries were represented, France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Germany, England, Den- 
mark, Sweden and the United States. Is 
not that list in itself enough to give a 
thrill of enthusiasm to us all, and a meas- 
ure of thoughtfulness and appreciation. 

Truly our problem is the right education 
of young children, but it is not just the 
United States’ problem; all the civilized 
nations of the world are asking for a 
better way to help children to live and 
grow, and are earnestly seeking and 
searching for light. 

At the opening meeting of this section 
which is the only one I can report upon, 
Dr. Mary Reed was introduced in both 
English and French by Mme. Alice Coi- 
rault, to an audience made up of at least 
twelve nations; and in which there were 
three Hindus taking beautifully written 
notes in English! She opened the meeting 
with an interesting and informal talk, 
setting the problems for discussion, and 
giving her audience the general procedure 
(a) statement of problems and principles; 
(b) illustrative lectures and materials, 
both pictures and charts; and (c) discus- 
sion, planned to follow each session re- 
gardless of its type. 

Miss E. Mae Raymond, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, spoke on the topic ‘* What 
Are the Educational Problems of Early 
Childhood?’’ She discussed the organiza- 
tion, equipment and curriculum of the 
2-8-year period in the American public 
schools, showing the growth of the nur- 
sery-school as a coming factor in our 
schools. Her paper challenged types of 


curriculum both in nursery schools and 
kindergarten, and called attention to the 
need for higher types of teacher-training 
for this early period. 

Miss Caroline W. Barbour, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Superior, Wisconsin, followed 
with the topic: ‘‘What Are the Educa- 
tional Principles Underlying the Cur- 
riculum which Can Best Guide in the 
Solution of These Problems?’’ As these 
opening papers were to be followed by 
practical and illustrative talks, she offered 
just as concise a statement of the prin- 
ciples involved as it was possible. 

European audiences are most challeng- 
ing in their attitude of complete absorp- 
tion to the subject in hand, and in their 
readiness to question a speaker at any 
point of interest. Again and again the 
speaker was asked to repeat a statement, 
or clarify it, and in one instance, where 
the principle of utilizing varying types 
of interest was presented, she gave the 
thought four times, before the audience 
was content to go on to the next statement. 


Immediately following the meeting, 
groups gathered around the chairman and 
speakers, to havé some point made clearer, 
or an idea translated into another lan- 
guage. 

At every meeting interpreters gave the 
points of the lecture in German or French 
or English as the case might be. On Mon- 
day morning the topic was: ‘‘Types of 
Curriculum [Illustrating the Application 
of the Underlying Educational Princi- 
ples.’’ Dr. Reed introduced Miss Barbour 
as the presiding officer for the session. 
Miss Frances Kern, National Kindergar- 
ten and Elementary College, Evanston, 
Ill., spoke on ‘‘The Nursery School.’’ She 
gave very clear and vital pictures of the 
kinds of nursery schools in America with 
their varying purposes; she discussed the 
daily program, the quality and kind of 
equipment stressing its great simplicity, 
and emphasized the need for highly 
trained teachers and close parental rela- 
tionships. She passed around some very 
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fine photographs of nursery-school ac- 
tivities. 

The audience desired a German transla- 
tion before the next speaker appeared, 
which was done by the interpreter some- 
what briefly. 

Dr. Traukowski, Inspector of Kinder- 
gartens, Vienna, Austria, was the next 
speaker. He emphasized the growth of 
interest in childhood conditions in Vienna 
since the World War, and dealt largely 
with the statistics of this growth. 

In 1914 there were 26 kindergartens, 
mostly private, and at the end of the war, 
57, but none for the poor. Fifty more 
were created as ‘‘kindergartens for the 
people’’ and (with the help of Americans) 
medical inspection was given and milk 
rations. Now there are 110 such kinder- 
gartens with 341 groups (about 30 to a 
group) of children, and practically open 
the year around. ‘‘We hope for more new 
methods, and more children in attendance. 
We are much interested in kindergartens 
in Vienna.’’ His fine, vital speech which 
was in German was immediately translated 
into English, and was then followed by an 
excellent series of films, showing pictures 
of older and newer equipment, children 
being cared for in elinies, and children 
busy at work or play. 

On Tuesday morning, Dr. Reed presided 
and presented Mlle. Hamaide, DeCroly 
School, Brussels, who spoke under the 
same topic as above, and who had many 
illustrative charts on the platform. She 
was to have spoken in French, but as 
there was a preponderance of English- 
speaking or English-understanding people 
in the audience she consented rather tim- 
idly to speak in English which she did 
with remarkable clarity and diction. 

She sketched the DeCroly method, some- 
what in detail as can be found in any 
good article on the method, but handled it 
from the practical standpoint of a teacher 
who has been at work upon the problems 
for twenty-two years. Many questions 


were asked, and by means of her charts 


and pictures she gave very definite and 
satisfactory answers. 

On Thursday morning, Miss Alice V. 
Keliher, student at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, gave a very interest- 
ing series of moving pictures which she 
had taken during the year, and this sum- 
mer. They illustrated activities of nur- 
sery-school children in Washington, D. C., 
at Horace Mann, and in some of the Eng- 
lish nursery-schools. As a special courtesy 
to Mlle. Hamaide, who had given generous- 
ly of her time to our educational group at 
the DeCroly School, Miss Keliher showed 
a series of DeCroly pictures, with children 
actively engaged in their daily occupations, 
cutting grass, caring for animals, study- 
ing outdoors, and playing under the trees. 

Mr. A. T. Lynch of London, England, 
followed, both speakers working under the 
topic: ‘‘Centres of Interest Illustrating 
Problems in Curriculum Organization.’’ 

Other lecturers on this special program 
were Franklin Lucy Corvinius, Pestalo- 
gi-Frobel Hans, Berlin; Miss Helena Wil- 


_ son, Kindergarten Supervisor, Houston, 


Texas; Miss Edna White, Merrill-Palmel 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Ethel B. Wa- 
ring, Child Guidance, Cornell University ; 
Frau Marstand, Montessori School, and 
Froken Wulff, Director Frobel Training 
College of Copenhagen, Denmark, and 
Froken E. Moberg of Frobel Institute, 
Halsingborg, Sweden. 

Of the quaint city, with its ancient 
winding streets, the little friendly shops, 
the market-place, the great park with its 
so-called ‘‘Hamlet’s Grave,’’ the wide 
view of glittering waters and the near- 
rocky shores of Sweden, and of the beau- 
tiful green-roofed Kronborg Castle of 
Shakespeare’s fame, there is not space or 
time to tell. But that such great meetings 
of peoples from all lands, is valwable, I 
think no one who attended the meetings, 
or caught their spirit, can ever doubt. 


It is worthy of time and effort and self- 
sacrifice to meet and to mingle with others 
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of different tongue and tradition, in order 
that we may think with them the same 
thoughts and discover with them the same 
problems, and perchance their solution. 


We must ‘‘above all, get understanding,’’ 
and then it may be possible that through 
education will come world understanding: 
and world peace. 








The Geneva Meeting 


FRANCES KERN 


National Kindergarten, Elementary College, Evanston, Illinois 


person to attempt to give a compre- 

hensive idea of the recent meeting of 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations held at Geneva. At best one can 
but mention its high spots and give some 
impressions of the lectures and sections 
attended. 

That the Federation is a far-reaching 
and significant enterprise is assured but 
just how significant for world understand- 
ing cannot be appreciated by one who has 
not been present at one of these biennial 
meetings. Here at Geneva were met ed- 
ucators from countries the world over who 
compared notes on their experiences and 
problems and came to a fuller and more 
sympathetic understanding; to a realiza- 
tion that in many cases educational prob- 
lems are identical in the various countries. 

Many outstanding men and women— 
world figures—were among those endeavor- 
ing to give counsel and help through dis- 
cussion of topics of universal interest. One 
of the most notable of these was Sir Gil- 
bert Murray, the eminent Oxford scholar, 
who addressed the general session on one 
of the opening days. Becaise of inade- 
quate acoustics it was difficult for him to 
be heard, but his audience would not be 
denied and literally thronged to the plat- 
form, many sitting along the edge and 
others standing through practically the 
whole lecture. 

The section concerned with the educa- 
tion of the pre-school child was in charge 


I; would be presumptuous of any one 


of Miss Gail Harrison of Florence, Italy— 
formerly a teacher at Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia, who gracious- 
ly hurried to Geneva accepting the acting 
chairmanship at an emergency call, At 
the first meeting of the section the speak- 
ers were Miss Frances Kern of National 
Kindergarten-Elementary College, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, who talked on The Nursery 
School and Dr. Genevieve Coy of Dalton 
School, New York City, whose subject 
was The Psychology of the Pre-School 
Child. A short discussion led by Dr. 
Mary M. Reed of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, followed and was con- 
tinued at the request of the audience on 
the following Tuesday. 

The section was extremely fortunate in 
having an excellent interpreter who, in 
translating into French lost not a single 
thought or shade of meaning. To this 
splendid translation was due much of the 
interest in the discussion which followed. 

One of the outstanding impressions 
gained at Geneva by the writer of this re- 
port is the fact that the educated Ameri- 
ean does not know other languages as does 
the European. Of course it may be argued 
that the American has not the same need 
but our world conferences will become 
more valuable when we are able to enter 
into diseussion with our foreign colleagues 
in their languages instead of expecting all 
the adjustment to be on their side. Just 
as we appreciate and respond to the 
Frenchman or German who speaks Eng- 
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lish so it would seem that they would ap- 
preciate our efforts to speak to them in 
their languages. We lose much by our 
very general lack in this respect. 

No place for such a conference could be 
better chosen than Geneva, the truly in- 
ternational city—the city of the League 
of Nations—with the clear green waters 
of the Rhone rushing under its bridges 
and past the Isle de Rousseau with its 
statue of the leader in modern educational 
thought. 


EDUCATION 


The delegates representing the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, which is 
affiliated with the World Federation of 
Education Association, were Miss Caroline 
W. Barbour, president for the past two 
years of the I. K. U., and Miss Frances 
Kern, first vice president of the I. K. U. 

An opportunity was afforded delegates, 
chairmen and speakers to visit the League 
of Nations building and a special address 
on the League and its aims and purposes 
was delivered by a representative of the 
League. 








WHEN FATHER TAKES ME FOR 
A WALK 


When Father takes me for a walk 
It makes me glad all day, 

He put his hand in mine and says, 
‘*Now, Captain, lead the way.’’ 


I take him to the chipmunk’s hole, 
To ponds where fish are thick; 
And where the big boys dig for bait, 

He whittles me a stick. 


And makes a willow whistle, too, 
That we take turns to blow. 

We scatter petals in the brook 
And wonder where they go. 


Then, when we’re tired, we start for home 
And talk of lots of things, 

Why Mother has such cuddly ways, 
Why birds and bees have wings. 


And Father talks of business, too, 
And asks me my advice. 

Now, wouldn’t you, if you were there, 
Think walks like that are nice? 


—LovisE A. GARNETT. 
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Who’s Who in the October Childhood Education 


As president of the National Kindergar- 
ten and Elementary College, and an active 


‘worker in nursery-kindergarten and pri- 


mary education, Edna Dean Baker needs 
no introduction to our readers. Miss Baker 
is chairman of the three conferring com- 
mittees appointed by the International 
Kindergarten Union, the National Commit- 
tee on Nursery Schools, and the National 
Council of Primary Education to consider 
ways and means of effecting a unified or- 
ganization representing the interests of all 
three. Miss Baker is co-author of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Readers and the True Story Read- 
ers. Her other published works include: 
Parenthood and Child Nature, The Wor- 
ship of the Little Child, Kindergarten 
Method in the Church School and The 
Beginners’ Book of Religion. 


Dr. L. A. Pechstein, dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Cincin- 
nati, is well known for his thorough ap- 
preciation of the whole unit of early child- 
hood education. Last year, in collaboration 
with Miss Frances Jenkins, Dr. Pechstein 
gave us one of the leading contributions 
to our professional literature, The Psychol- 
ogy of the Kindergarten-Primary Child. 


All interested in the field of early child- 
hood education are appreciative of the 
work of the Committee for the Twenty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTIon is indeed proud of the oppor- 
tunity to publish this chapter on Science, 
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for which space was lacking in the large 
volume of the Yearbook. 


Dr. Paul V. Sangren is director of the 
Department of Research of Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
His splendid testing program in the five 
training schools of the college has been 
greatly appreciated by the staff of class- 
room teachers. 


Eva Leah Hulson is the director of the 
practice school kindergarten at the Chi- 
cago Teachers College. Her experiment in 
rhythm, reported in this number of the 
magazine, was conducted at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Station. 

Margaret Mathias is director of Fine and 
Industrial Arts at the State Normal School, 
Montclair, New Jersey. Miss Mathias’ book, 
Fine and Industrial Arts in the Public 
School, is on every well-equipped teacher’s 
reference shelf. 

Another contributor to this issue of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTion who needs no intro- 
duction is Caroline W. Barbour, past presi- 
dent of the International Kindergarten 
Union, and director of the Department of 
Kindergarten-primary Education of the 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Frances Kern, of last year’s Executive 
Board of the International Kindergarten 
Union, is a member of the faculty of the 
National Kindergarten - Elementary Col- 
lege, at Evanston, Illinois. 
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Editor, ALIcE TEMPLE 


The teaching of health in the primary 
grades.—A series of readers consisting of three 
books and intended for use in grades I, II, and 
III has been published.! According to the 
authors, the Health Readers series of texts is 
an outgrowth of health education demonstra- 
tions that have been conducted over a period 
of years; the material has been thoroughly 
tested in many classrooms and is now offered 
in organized form to teachers and to parents. 
The authors also follow the modern point of 
view in believing that there is little time for a 
separate health course in the lower grades, that 
the health work should relate the child’s in- 
terests and provide for the re-experiencing of 
many activities through his everyday reading. 

Material is not only instructive but takes 
into consideration the value of attitude and 
mind set now generally recognized as essen- 
tial for learning and permanent retention. 
Emphasis is placed upon the pleasures of good 
health and aids to good health are made posi- 
tive and attractive. The negative aspects of 
health do not appear and the whole tone of 
the series is intended to generate happiness. 

The books have been carefully graded and 
the vocabulary checked against standard word 
lists and then tested again when used with lit- 
tle children. The illustrations are in color and 
adequately interpret the spirit of the books. 
A glimpse of happy children going to school, 
drinking from the bubbling fountain, rolling 
hoops, sailing kites and engaged in other nor- 
mal activities of childhood will do much to 
stimulate further reading. The illustrations 
have caught the atmosphere of health and keen 
enjoyment of the great out-of-doors. 

Book I, “The Safety Hill of Health” utilizes 
the theme originated by Lydia J. Roberts of 
the University of Chicago in “Safety Hill and 
Danger Valley.” The book contains stories of 


Jessie I. Lummis and Williedell Schawe, Health 
Readers, Book I, The Saftey Hill of Health, $.68; 
Book II, Building My House of Health, $.72; Book III, 
The Road of Health to Grown-Up Town, $.76; Teach- 
ers Manual, Guide fer a Health Program, $1.25. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 
1929. 


two boys. One boy discovers from the Big 
Seale that he does not weigh as much as he 
should but he also learns how to become well 
and strong and joins his friends on the Hill of 
Health. The names of the two boys—Boy 
White and Boy Red—impress the review as 
somewhat absurd. Among the suggested ac- 
tivities the children in the class are to make a 
large poster of Safety Hill, utilizing cut-outs 
of a child’s figure. Those who have the proper 
weight and satisfactory health conditions paste 
white cutouts on the top of Safety Hill; the 
others paste red cut-outs lower down on the 
Hill until their health conditions improve so 
they earn white cut-outs. In reading the books, 
the review wonders why the names were not 
reversed and the healthy rosy-cheeked children 
given the red cutouts. One questions, too, if 
children would not be just as much interested 
had the authors used proper names generally 
accepted and found in the average social 
group. Ora Oatmeal, Charlie Carrot, Patsy 
Potato, and many others are said to be a part 
of the child’s play family. Again, one ques- 
tions this use of personification. 

Book II, “Building My House of Health” 
contains stories of Jack and Joy Jolly and ae- 
counts of some of their friends. Many of the 
stories are imaginative in character although 
there are some which deal with the affairs of 
everyday life. The book considers the child’s 
emotional development, good posture, fresh 
air, cleanliness, proper foods, and throughout 
the book an attempt is made to include vital 
information on the child’s level. 

Book III, “The Road of Health to Grown- 
Up Town” is an account of the adventures of 
two children, Nancy and Peter as they travel 
along the Road to Health. By watching the 
sign posts, such as the “happiness sign post,” 
“the sign post for sleep,” “health examination 
sign post,” “a danger sign post,” or joining 
the “travelers clubs” and stopping at “Clean- 
liness Station” much interest can be generated 
even in rather monotonous material. 

The greatest contribution of the Health 
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Reader is the Teachers Manual. This book is 
indeed a “Guide for a Health Program” as the 
title page states. The book might well accom- 
pany all types of health material so rich is it 
in suggestion. Furthermore, ideas for poster 
work, suggestions of things to do, something 
to talk about, together with a great variety of 
photographic illustrations makes the book val- 
uable to the teacher. In addition to working 
out very carefully outlines to accompany the 
reading material, there are seven pages of sug- 
gestions of “Materials for Use in the Activities 
and Posters.” These are sufficiently detailed 
to aid even the inexperienced teacher. 

The books show considerable ingenuity in 
developing health education materials and in 
making the subject interesting to young chil- 
dren. Where there is not a great deal of new 
material but rather the need for repetition 
which will insure proper habit formation, one 
is indeed impressed with the work of these 
authors. 

Ruts StTrRe!Tz, 
University of Cincinnati. 


A new series of spelling tests.*—The authors 
of the Growth in Spelling series base their 
textbooks upon the application of these prin- 


ciples: (a) the ability to spell is largely the | 


product of proper habits of observation of 
words during reading; (b) a sound psychology 
also recommends that variety in the forms of 
drill and cooperative class exercises be intro- 
duced; (¢) the learning of spelling should 
have a maximum of meaning and a minimum 
of mere memorizing of a series of letters. 

In view of these principles in learning to 
spell, the authors have planned to develop two 
abilities in the pupils: the first is the ability 
to spell the words commonly used in writing 
and the second is the ability to learn the 
spelling of words in school and throughout life 
as the pupil sees them when reading or at 
other times. The latter aim is the more im- 
portant of the two as stated by the authors. 

All extensive word counts of child and 
adult vocabularies to date were consulted in 
order to decide what list to use for the basic 
vocabulary and as a result the word list of the 
speller was based on the Teacher’s Word Book 
by Dr. Thorndike. To validify the Thorndike 
list as a basis for content, two comparisons 

*Edward L. Thorndike and Julia H. Wohlfarth, 
Growth in Spelling, A Textbook for Grades 2 to 8. 
Book One. For Grades 2 to 4. pp. viii + 120. Book 
Two. For Grades 5 to 8. pp. vi + 154. Teacher's 


Manual. For Grades 2 to 8. pp. 40. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson. New York: World Book Company, 1929. 


were made, the first being made with an un- 
published composite list of words actually used 
by children in writing, and second, a com- 
parison was made with the Commonwealth list 
of words used in adult writing. The ecom- 
parison with the first list proved that with few 
exceptions the first 3,000 words of the Thorn- 
dike list corresponded closely with the chil- 
dren’s writing vocabularies. By the second 
comparison it was found that the Thorndike 
list included in its first 3,000 words many used 
by children that in the Commonwealth list ap- 
peared much later. Thus the vocabulary of 
these spellers includes words used frequently 
by children and so is more reliable when 
viewed from the standpoint of children’s needs. 

The size of the vocabulary of this series of 
spellers contains the bulk of the first 3,000 
words of the Thorndike list supplemented by 
common derived forms of many of these words, 
some common words from later ranges of the 
list and a few words of recent usage. There 
are 3,819 words in the list prescribed for 
study, the words being distributed in the 
grades as follows: 


Second Grade............... 363 words 
Third Grade... ...ccccssccoee 582 words 
Fourth Grade............... 582 words 
Fifth Grade..............44. 633 words 
Sixth Grade................. 621 words 
Seventh Grade............... 558 words 
Eighth Grade................ 480 words 

yi Pe on ae yey ene 3,819 words 


The chief principle in the gradation of 
vocabulary is childhood usage, the spelling of 
the word to be taught before or at the time 
the pupil needs to use it. Since the purpose 
of the spelling lessons in the second and third 
grades is to lay the foundation of habits of 
noticing words, more or less informal study 
predominates in these grades, the method being 
that of teacher-directed group study rather 
than individual study. From the fourth grade 
on the test-study method is used supplemented 
by varied forms of informal tests for instrue- 
tional purposes and semi-annual graded tests 
which reveal the general ability of the pupils. 

This series of spelling books is a real con- 
tribution to the field of spelling and should 
prove of value to teachers. The inelusion of 
words in the spelling vocabulary which are 
used frequently by children is one of the ex- 
cellent points of the series. the principle of 
child usage in the gradation of the course is 
another point in favor of these books. The 
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plan of beginning spelling in the second grade 
is in harmony with modern reading instruction 
in the first grade which discourages emphasis 
on letters in order to establish the recognition 
of words as wholes. 

The statement by the authors that the second 
of the two abilities to be developed in spelling, 
that is, the ability to learn the spelling of 
words as the pupil sees them when reading as 


being more important than the ability to spell 
the words in the minimal list, is open to ques- 
tion by many people interested in the teaching 
of spelling, since there is no reference given to 
any authority in scientific literature that would 
justify such emphasis on this ability. 
Grace E. Storm, 
The University of Chicago. 


Publications Recetved—Primarily for Teachers 


Brown, Maud A. Teaching Health in Fargo. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund Division 
of Publications, 1929. Pp. XIV + 142. 

Burton, William H. The Nature and Direction of 
Learning. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. XVIII + 595. $2.25. 

Curriculum Series Number One. A Suggested 
List of Activities for Grades One to Sia. 
Raleigh, North Carolina: Raleigh Public 
Schools, 1928. 

Curriculum Bulletin Number 2. Statement of the 
Aims and Educational Program of the Raleigh 
Public Schools. Raleigh, North Carolina, 1928. 

Curriculum Bulletin Number 3. Teaching in First 
Grade. Raleigh, North Carolina: Raleigh Pub- 
lic Schools, 1928. Bas 


Curriculum Bulletin Number 4. Teaching in 


Grades 2 and $3. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Raleigh Public Schools, 1928. _ 

Curriculum Bulletin Nomber 5. Teaching in 
Grades 4, 5, and 6. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Raleigh Public Schools, 1929. 

Green, George H. The Terror Dream. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1929. Pp. 126. 
$1.75. 

Johnson, Marietta. Youth in a World of Men. 
New York: The John Day Company. Pp. X + 
305. 

Paynter, Richard H., and Blanchard, Phyllis. A 
Study of Educational Achievement of Problem 
Children. New York: The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 1929. Pp. X + 72. 

Zachry, Caroline B. Personality Adjustment of 
School Children. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929. Pp. XIII + 36. 


Publications Recetved—Primarily for Children 


(Continued from September) 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. What’ll You Do When 
You Grow Up? New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1929. $1.00. 

Hardy, Majorie. Related Reading Activities (Self- 
directed seat work). Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, 1929. A series of five paper cov- 
ered books to accompany ‘‘The Child’s Own 
Way Series,’’ one for each of the books in the 
series. 

Ketchum, Irma, and Rice, Anna L. The Land of 
Make-Believe. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1929. Pp. VII + 124. $0.80. 

Kirk, W. H., Van Heyde, Lillian, Orr, Marion 
Miller. Our Story Reader. First Book. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1929. Pp. V + 127. 
$0.68. 

Lofting, Hugh. Noisy Nora. An Almost True 
Story. New York: F. A. Stokes Company, 
1929. Pp: 51. $1.25. 

Murray, Clara. The New Wide Awake Second 
Reader. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1929. Pp. 191. $0.70. : 

Murray, Clara. The New Wide Awake Third 
Reader. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1929. Pp. 224. $0.75. 

Patri, Angelo. Pinocchio’s Visit to America. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929. Pp. V + 
250. 


Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M. The 


Children’s Own Readers. Pets; Friends, A 
Primer; Book One; Book Two; Book Three; 
Book Four; Book Five; Book Six. The Teach- 
er’s Manual. Pp. 423. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1929. 

Pitman, G. Asbury and Dearborn, Blanche G. A 
Week with Andy. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1928. Pp. III + 162. $0.80. 

Schram, Constance Wiel. Olaf, Lofoton Fisher- 
man. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. VII + 187. $2.00. 

Serl, Emma. Everyday Doings in Healthville. 
Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1929. Pp. 128. 

Stevens, Reba Mahan. What to Do the Whole 
Year Through. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepherd Company, 1929. Pp. 183. $1.50. 

Taylor, Frances Lillian. Steps to Storyland, A 
Pre-Primer ; Adventurers in Storyland, A First 
Reader. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1928. 

Turner, C. E. and Hallock, Grace T. The Voyage 
of Giving Up. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1928. Pp. VI + 192. $0.76. 

Withers, John W.; Skinner, Charles E. and Gecks, 
Mathilde C. ‘‘Story and Study Readers.’’ Far 
and Near, A Fourth Reader; Days and Deeds, 
A Fifth Reader; Fourth Reader Manual. 


Pp. 186. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, ELLA Rutu Boyce 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH for June prints an article on Ex- 
perimental Comparisons of Print Seript and 
Cursive Writing, by Arthur I. Gates and 
Helen Brown of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. After detailing the claims of 
these rival systems and explaining the experi- 
ment, the findings are summarized under eight 
heads. From this summary the following con- 
clusions are made. “Before changes in prac- 
tice could be validly recommended, certain 
further investigations should be made. The 
authors believe that the greatest present need 
is for a thorough investigation of all forms 
of manuscript, print-seript, and cursive writ- 
ing for the purpose of determining the par- 
ticular merits of each.” Some evidence is 
quoted which tends to show that “cursive 
forms taught to pupils break down as soon as 
the pressure of school control is removed,” 
and also “that there still remain in typical 
cursive alphabets superfluous elements which 
retard speed,” as well as “reduce eligibility.” 
The interesting suggestion is made that “Per- 
haps by selecting the best elements from eur- 
sive and print-scripts, a writing alphabet may 
be discovered which, by combining the merits 
of the various existing rivals, will be superior 
to any one system. 


The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
prints in its June issue an article by H. E. 
Wheeler on The Psychological Case Against 
the Fairy Tale. Mr. Wheeler sums up the 
present situation as regards the opportunity 
which children have to reach factual and fan- 
ciful reading material as follows “Children are 
enjoying the benefits of both types of content 
without being protected from the harmful 
effects, if any, of either.” He quotes Dr. 
Overstreet of the Department of Philosophy 
of the City of New York in vehement criticism 
of the fairy tale, which, in his opinion “per- 
verts the imaginative life,” and is “a left-over 
of primitive science.” He believes “The mind 
of the child should be as carefully guarded 
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against the fantasying which cuts itself loose 
from the objective realities as an adult should 
be guarded against the morbid daydreaming 
that may lead to neurosis and insane delusion.” 
Dr. Adler of Vienna is also cited as an author- 
ity who “takes just as decided a stand against 
the psychological effect of the fairy tale.” Mr. 
Wheeler refers to lists issued by the American 
Library Association and the International Kin- 
dergarten Union as having “a large preponder- 
ance of fanciful material,” and therefore in 
his opinion not good. He lists as harmful 
varieties, “stories that promote fear, stories 
that portray miraculous achievement without 
commensurate effort, and stories that give un- 
causal explanations of natural phenomenon.” 
This same journal contains also A Reply; 
Punishments Recommended for School Offenses 
by Frances Dummer and Carleton Washburne 
of Winnetka. This is an answer to an article 
published in the October, 1928, issue of this 
same periodical by H. W. James, and is a 
very complete statement, with ease illustra- 
tions, of the attitude of the progressive move- 
ment in education to discipline. Mr. James 
believed that young teachers might be helped 
in their disciplinary problems by lists of stated 
offenses and the proper punishment. In the 
present issue a totally different point of view 
is presented. After giving several cases in 
detail the following principles are deduced: 
“First, let us accept as a general principle the 
fact that all behavior is the logical result of 
previous experience added to the present situa- 
tion—If we wish to exert effective control we 
must deal with causes, not results.” “As a 
second principle, let us accept the existence of 
certain standards of individual and social econ- 
duct, which are generally conceded to be de- 
sirable.” In the light of these prineiples any 
list of punishments to be used arbitrarily “is 
not only useless but actually harmful.” These 
authors believe that what teachers need is 
help of a fundamental kind “not a list of cures 
for behavior ills but a thorough grounding in 
mental hygiene so that every teacher will be 
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able to create an atmosphere conducive to 
right, healthy behavior, and to handle ordinary 
eases of undesirable behavior in terms of their 
causes, and also know when to seek the advice 
of a specialist.” 


In MENTAL HYGIENE for July there are 
two articles dealing with pre-school children. 
The first, Psychiatric Methods and Technique 
for Meeting Mental-Hygiene Problems in Chil- 
dren of Pre-School Age was written by Dr. 
Lawson Lowery for the Twenty-eighth Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education and is published separately here by 
special permission. Dr. Lowery feels that the 
mental-hygiene problems of this age are not 
different in kind from those of other ages. 
There are two general groups: First, those 
caused by distinct types of mental disorder 
such as epilepsy or feeble-mindedness. Of 
these he says that “the problem lies in reeog- 
nizing the condition—and in working with the 
parents to induce them to accept the limita- 
tions imposed by the conditions and to deal 
intelligently with the situation over a long 
period of time.” The second group consists of 
cases recognized as behavior problems by the 
people with whom they live. He divides these 
into four groups: First, those having habit 
formations which are unpleasant or distressing 
to others; second personality reactions which 
are excessively manifested; third difficulties in 
social relationships; and fourth disturbances 
in the emotional reactions.” The definition 
which Dr. Lowery gives as a goal is very well 
phrased—*“The ends for which we strive seem 
to be the success and happiness of the indi- 
vidual now and in the future. By the word 
‘happiness’ is implied a type of life that per- 
mits the individual the greatest feeling of se- 
eurity and joy of living and the maintenance 
of stable conditions of mental and physical 
health.” Dr. Lowery discusses two types of 
treatment,—-the preventive and that of devel- 
oped problems. He says: “the most important 
element in the preventive program has to do 
with parents, their attitudes and relationships 
with their children.” In the treatment of 
developed problems there are two factors,— 
the child himself and his environment. The 
clinies which are now being established under 
whatever name “are all concerned with the 
study of the whole individual and his situa- 
tion, and it is only through this, and then 
through well-defined efforts to utilize the social 
machinery available and to change the existing 


patterns and attitudes in homes, that we may 
hope to deal with the problems of childhood in 
such a way that the behavior difficulties and 
mental difficulties of later ages may be pre- 
vented.” 

The second article is on Problems Presented 
and Results of Treatment in 150 cases Seen 
at the Habit Clinie for Pre-School Children in 
Boston, written by Sybil Foster and Dorothy 
Stebbins of the Clinic. The study was under- 
taken to discover the most frequent problems 
and the results of treatment. “The problems 
we are most frequently called upon to treat are 
those relating to the establishment of the fun- 
damental physical habits of eating, sleeping, 
and eliminating, and also those that develop 
during the general training and discipline of 
the little child. Some may feel that these 
problems are of mifior importance and will be 
outgrown, yet often we find the more spec- 
tacular and involved personality difficulties 
developing from these simple uncorrected sit- 
uations.” The 150 cases studied are listed un- 
der 28 different headings with faulty food 
habits, enuresis, and temper tantrums as the 
three most common. It was disclosed that im- 
provement was closely related to the coopera- 
tion secured from the parents. Their final 
conclusion is that “in the early cases seen, our 
therapy has been adequate with the greater 
number of habit problems. The key to the sit- 
uation in each instance seems to be in coopera- 
tion, which in turn largely means understand- 
ing.” 

In the pamphlet concerning Atlanta Schools, 
published for the July meeting of the National 
Edueation Association in that city, we find the 
following interesting statement: 

“Every white child in Atlanta has the ad- 
vantage of kindergarten. It is the belief of 
the Superintendent that no part of our edu- 
cational system is so vital or so important as 
the kindergarten. Entrance into the public 
schools of Atlanta is through the kindergarten.” 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL for July has an 
article on The New Spirit in Edueation, by Dr. 
A. W. Harrison. This article is really a de- 
scription of the work of three different men— 
Herman Lietz in Germany; Giuseppe Lom- 
bardo-Radice in Italy, and Frantisek Bakule in 
Prague. These descriptions are prefaced by 
a brief statement of the new spirit in educa- 
tion “defined as the temper which is in revolt 
against the drill sergeant in the schools, which 
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aims at the development of the individual along 
his own lines rather than at simultaneous class 
movements.” He says “The success of the new 
methods is not yet fully proved, but school is 
becoming a happier place than it has ever 
been, and this century may witness some amaz- 
ing improvements in the lot of the little victim 
of education before it closes.” While the three 
educational experiments he deseribes are very 
different in kind they are all alike in the belief 
that “In education, the child must be at the 
eenter of all our thought and action. Love of 
the child, belief in the child, liberty for the 
child to develop its own personality must rule.” 


HYGEIA for September is labeled School 
Number and contains a number of articles of 
special value to school people. 

The Teeth of the School Child, by C. N. 
Johnson gives facts and suggestions on this 
topic. 
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Adenoids, by Emanuel Krimsky with striking 
illustrations is a valuable document. 


Teaching the Physically Handicapped ~~ 
by Hugh Grant Russell, stresses the need of 
trained teachers. 


Eighteen Years of Stuttering, by Wendell 
Johnson, is a stutterer’s psychologic study of 
his own case, which may help others with the 
same handicap. 


There is also an article on The Nursery 
Sehool, by Frank Howard Richardson, who 
writes with approval of this latest form of 
organized education. 


For teachers there is a practical article an- 
swering in the affirmative the question, “Can 
Relaxation Be Taught?” and also an editorial 
under the heading, Plain Facts About Health 
and Disease, condemning the present popular 
Eighteen Day Diet. 








SUPPORT OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Fulfillment of pledges made at the Rochester convention for the underwriting of our 
magazine are being received at the office of the International Kindergarten Union, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Executive Board is interested in hearing of the activities of local organizations 











in raising funds. The Worcester delegation, on their return to Rochester, reproduced the 
never-to-be-forgotten meeting when such splendid and loyal support was pledged. The 
Pittsburgh added their unused delegate funds to the contribution which they had pledged. 
Dr. Waite, Dr. Streitz and Miss Jenkins gave a Silver Tea at the University of Cincinnati 
for the benefit of CHILDHOOD EpucaTion. The Washington Kindergarten Club took up a 
contribution at their convention-report meeting, which covered their pledge. 

With some of the subscription renewals an added dollar or two is frequently being 
sent as a contribution to the fund. Such cooperation is assuring the future of our magazine. 








CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Greetings from | STATIONERY 


The Advertising Committee for 
Home... . 











If every Kindergartner who reads this will 
make it her special business to get one School . . 
advertisement for our magazine—the suc- 
cess of CxmtpHoop Epucarion is assured. Office 
WILL YOU DO YOUR BIT? Whatever the need, wherever it’s needed if 
it’s stationery, Fargo’s is the place to go 
Send copy to a "Y 8 P 8 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Chairman One pencil or the furnishings for a suite 
1124 Iranistan Avenue of offices—either desire can be correctly 


Setdeimeie: Coan. taken care of at Fargo’s. 
The 


Frank H. Fargo Co. 


. :: STATIONERS :: .. 
usual inducements OFF ICE OUTF ITTERS 


to men or women todem- 


onstrate the new CHILDREN 0 0 | 
On every page. te 


HOUGHTON M . . 
Bean, aS? rele, Comeany Bridgeport, Conn. 



























































When Children Sit Right 
They Develop Right! 


ORRECT SEATING teaches posture as words and exercises 
never can. If you would have children develop right, see that 
they are seated right. To encourage good habits of posture, give 
them chairs that make bad habits of posture uncomfortable. 


Built into “American” Chairs are hygienic features that 
constitute the posture protection to which children are en- 
titled. Height, back, proportion—every line and dimension 
is based on an exhaustive study of child anatomy and the 
measurement of thousands of children. They are 
beyond question the most thoroughly hygienic 
posture chairs yet designed. The perfect chairs for 
kindergarten use. 


Write for Free Booklets —*‘Kindergarten Comfort’’ and 
“*The Height of Kindergarten Chairs.’ 


1061 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
Branches in AU Principal Cities 
































